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CHAPTER VIII. 


AFTER THE DINNER-PARTY. 


epic more in the drawing-room at Berkeley Square sat the Dean 
and Lady Grace. They had entered the room at almost the 

same moment, dressed to receive guests. The Dean gave a dinner- 

party that evening, and Lady Grace, as she sat at the window, 

_ observed the first carriage, as she thought, driving up to the door. 

- Four or five weeks have elapsed since the Dean’s interview with Sir 


William Chant, and the sweet month of June is close at hand. The 
Dean has been feeling well of late ; that is, he has not had any return 
of his malady ; but he is overwhelmed with worry. Lady Grace has 
_ been extravagant this season, and her husband knows not how to defer 
any longer the embarrassments which creditors are pressing upon 
him. He has been staying at Great Whitton, and has only now 
been in town a day or two. 

An idea has lately been forcing itself upon him which he does not 
like to entertain ; yet, unwelcome as it is, he begins to fear he shall 
have to act upon it. It is that he shall disclose his position to his 
brother-in-law, and obtain from him seasonable help. It might take 
- from four to five thousand pounds to extricate him from his dilemma 
- and put him straight again; probably quite five. Then he would 
- have to make all known to Grace and persuade her to live in quiet 
" tetirement fora time at Great Whitton, and pay back Lord Avon by 
| degrees. But Dr. Baumgarten does not like to ask this loan of 
Lord Avon; one or two loans he has had already from him. The 
good-natured Earl has always been generous to them ; apart from the 
Berkeley Square house he often slips a ten-pound note into his sister’s 
hand, of which she makes no secret to her husband, and for which 
She hardly thanks Lord Avon. “He has no wife,” remarks Lady 
Grace ; “ why should he not occasionally make me presents ?” 

It was to be a formal dinner-party this evening; one given yearly 
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by Dr. Baumgarten to a few nearly superannuated lights of the 
Church, who came in their mitred chariots, with their old wives 
beside them. It was not at all one delighted in by Lady Grace, who 
called the worthy people “ancient fogies.” Neither Charles nor 
Gertrude, if at home, would have been admitted to it. Cyras would 
have been still more out of his element than they. Cyras, who 
would soon be on the wing again for a distant land, was paying a 
farewell visit to Charles at Oxford ; Gertrude was spending the day 
with their friends in Eaton Place—the Maude-Dynevors. 

‘‘That carriage has passed out of the square; I fancied it was 
coming here,” remarked Lady Grace as she turned from the window. 

The Dean stood with his elbow leaning on the mantelpiece, the 
hand supporting his head. A strange weight of care sat upon his 
brow; so great, so strange, that it did not escape the notice of his 
wife. 

‘“‘Ts anything the matter, Ryle? ‘You do not look well.” 

“Well? Oh yes; I am quite well.” 

“You are troubled then. What is it?” 

“Nothing ; it is nothing, Grace. The day has been very hot, 
and heat always makes me feel languid, you know.” 

And the Dean removed his elbow, smoothed his brow, and called 
up a smile, just as the first black silk apron, worn by the Bishop of 
Denham, came sailing in, In point of fact, the Dean had cause to 
show an uneasy front: a terrible blow had fallen upon him; painfully 
perplexing tidings that he knew not how to cope with. 

But never had the Dean of Denham been more courteous, more 
brilliant, more alive to the duties of a host than he was that evening. 
He sat at the head of his board after Lady Grace had withdrawn, 
and the sociable old bishops admired his learning, retorted to his 
wit, yielded to his fascinations, and enjoyed his good wine. It wasa 
remark amongst their lordships the next day that Baumgarten had 
surpassed himself. The ladies thought the same when he appeared 
with their lords in the drawing-room. Gertrude Baumgarten was in 
it then, and was singing to them some of her sweetest songs, but they 
forgot the songs when they listened to the Dean. 

A servant was crossing the saloon with a coffee-cup ; he halted for 
a moment near his master, and spoke in a tone imperceptible to 
other ears. It was Moore, who had lived so long in the family; a 
middle-aged man now, and quite a confidential servant. 

“ Mr. Fuller is come again, sir; and another gentleman with ‘him. 
I have shown them into the library.” 

Drawing towards the door, unconsciously as it were, with a word 
to one, a smile for another, the Dean presently passed out of it, 
unnoticed, for they were engaged with their coffee, and Gertrude was 
singing again. In the library were two gentlemen, and further off, 
sitting on the edge of a handsome chair, as if handsome chairs and 
himself did not often come into contact with each other, was a shabby- 
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looking man. The man had been there for several hours, and had 
had substantial refreshments served to him more than once, 

Mr. Fuller was the Dean’s. lawyer. The gentleman he had now 
brought with him was the Dean’s banker, and the man was a sheriff’s 
officer. ‘The Dean of Denham had been arrested. 

The Dean of Denham had been personally arrested! Such cala- 
mities have occurred to divines.even higher in the Church than he. 
As he came up to his door that afternoon, and put his foot upon his 
door-sill to enter it, he was touched upon the shoulder by the man 
sitting now in that uneasy chair. The exclusive Dean shrank from 
the contaminating contact, his haughty pride rose, and he spoke 
severely. 

“Fellow, what are you doing ?” 

“The Reverend Ryle Baumgarten, Dean of Denham, I believe. 
Sir, you are my prisoner.” 

Staggered, shocked, almost bewildered, he, by some process of 
persuasion or reasoning, induced the» man to enter his house, and 
wait while he sent for his lawyer. The lawyer came. Arrangement 
appeared to be hopeless, for the Dean was worse than out of funds, 
and of revenues to fall back upon he had none. . There was a con- 
sultation. The Dean said, receive the bishops that night, as had 
been decided, he must ; and an awful sickness fell upon him at the 
prospect of going to prison. Mr. Fuller threw out a word of sugges- 
tion touching Lord Avon, But Lord Avon, as the Dean knew, had 
gone to Epsom races ; he might not be home till midnight, if then. 
Mr. Fuller knew the Dean to be a man of honour, whose word was 
not to be questioned, and he passed it, to go quietly to his destination 
the following morning, provided he could remain at liberty in his 
house for that night. 

Mr. Fuller gave an undertaking to the capturer, answering for the 
Dean’s good faith, and the man was made at home in the library, 
Moore alone being cognisant of his business. Meanwhile the Dean 
wrote a note to his banker, of which Mr. Fuller took charge. 

The banker, wishing to be courteous, answered it in person, and 
sat now at the library table, the Dean on one side him, the lawyer on 
the other. But of what use was his coming? He had been privately 
saying to the lawyer that he and his house were in for it too deeply 
as it was, and not a shilling more would they advance; no, not to 
keep the Dean out of purgatory, let alone out of prison. He inti- 
mated somewhat of the same now to the Dean, though in more 
courtly terms, 

They consulted together in subdued tones, not to be audible to the 
man at the other end of the room, but to no earthly effect ; it all came 
round to the same point: the Dean had neither money nor money’s 
worth ; even the very furniture of the house he was in was not his ; 
it had been settled by Lord Avon on his sister, and the Dean’s debts 
could not touch it. The furniture at the Deanery, the furniture at 
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Great Whitton Rectory was already mortgaged, as it may be said, for 
money which had been lent upon it ; heavy liabilities were upon him, 
and he had no means of meeting them : he had put off and put off the 
evil day, only to make it all the worse, now that it had come to this, 

“T'll try to see Lord Avon in the morning ; he'll be back by that 
time,” remarked Mr. Fuller. 

“ And only to find that he has gone off to Paris by to-night’s 
train,” said the Dean. “ He talked of going over this week.” 

Nothing could be done then; nothing whatever. The lawyer 
was unable to help, the banker would not do so, and the conference 
closed. Mr. Fuller promised to be there again in the morning. Dr, 
Baumgarten, upon thorns in more ways than one, went back to his 
wondering bishops, the comforting assurance that he must surrender 
the next morning playing havoc with his brain. 

“‘Oh, here’s the Dean at last. Lady Grace feared you must be 
taken ill.” 

“Never in better health in my life,” laughed the Dean, gaily. “I 
was summoned to the library on business: people will come at 
troublesome times. Your lordship is winning, I see ; a knight and a 
castle already ; fair trophies ; but Lady Grace generally contrives to 
lose all before her, when she attempts chess.” 

The guests departed at the sober hour of eleven, and Lady Grace 
immediately prepared to go to her dressing-room. The Dean had 
been making up his mind to tell her while he talked to the bishops. 
“A glib tongue covers an aching heart ”—how runs the proverb? 
In all the world perhaps there could not have been found that night 
a more aching heart than Ryle Baumgarten’s. The time had come 
when his wife must know, and the telling would be to him as a very 
bitter pill. 

‘“‘ Grace, don’t go up just yet. Good-night, Gertrude; run on, my 
dear.” 

“ Good-night, dear papa.” 

“Ryle!” uttered Lady Grace as the door closed ; “‘you are not 
well. Iam sure of it. Something must be wrong. What were you 
doing when you were out of the room so long to-night?” _ 

The Dean leaned against the wall by the side of the fireplace, all 
his assumed bravery gone out of him. When the spirits have been 
forced for hours, the revulsion is sometimes terrible. She went up 
to him in alarm, and placed her hands upon him. He took them in 
his own. ‘ 

“ Yes, Grace, something is wrong. It seems,” he added, with 
a ghastly face, “as if I should almost die in telling you of it.” 

Her lips turned whiter than his, and her voice sank to a dread 
whisper. ‘ Something has happened to Charles!” 

“ No, no; the children are all safe; it has nothing to do with 
them. It has to do with myself alone : and—with you—in a degree 


—as part of myself.” } 
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“ Ryle, you are ill,” she faintly said. “You have some disorder 
that you are concealing from me. Why do you keep me in suspense ?” 

“Tll in mind, Grace. Oh, my wife, how shall I tell you that I 
have been an embarrassed man for years, and that now the blow has 
fallen.” 

She shivered inwardly, but would not let it be seen. ‘ What is 
the blow ?” 

“Tam arrested. I must go to prison to-morrow morning.” 

So little was Lady Grace familiar with “ arrests” and “ prisons,” 
that she could not at once comprehend him ; and when she did so, 
the popular belief seemed to be in her mind that a Dean, so enshrined 
in divinity and dignity, could never be made an inmate of a prison. 
The first emotion passed, they sat down close together on the sofa, 
and Grace poured forth question upon question. What had brought 
iton? How much did they owe? Why didn’t he tell the lawyers 
to settle it? 

Puzzling questions, all, for the Dean to answer. It had been 
coming on too long for him to be able to trace “ what” had brought 
it on, except that they had lived at too great an expense. Little by 
little, step by step, the grain of sand had grown to a desert. How 
much they owed he could not precisely say ; and oh! the mockery of 
the innocent remark: ‘“ Why didn’t he tell the lawyers to settle it ?” 

“ Ryle !” she suddenly exclaimed, “ you had an advance from the 
bankers a day or two ago. I saw you draw a cheque for two hundred 
and twenty pounds—don’t you remember? I-came in as you were 
writing it. Is that all gone?” 

“Tt was the last cheque they cashed—the last they would cash. 
The money was not for myself.” 

“For whom, then ?” 

“That is of no importance. It is gone.” 

“But you must tell me. You know, Ryle, now that it has come 
to this pass, you must not keep me in the dark. I must know how 
much you owe, and how the money has gone, and the right and the 
wrong of everything. Of course, there’s nothing to be done now 
but to get Henry to help us; and if he won’t, or can’t do so, we 
must raise money upon my property. What did that two hundred 
and twenty pounds go in?” 

“ Arrests seem to be running in the family just now,” observed the 
Dean, with a bitter smile. ‘‘ Cyras—Cyras—well, I had to give that 
cheque to Cyras to get rid of a little trouble. It was not much, 
Grace; as a drop of water to the ocean.” 

Whether as a drop, or a bucket, it seemed to freeze Lady Grace. 
“ Cyras !” she ejaculated, scornfully. ‘ What right have you to help 
him when you cannot afford to do it? I shall tell Cyras what I think 
of his despicable conduct.” 

“Don’t do that, Grace. The trouble was not Cyras’s. He has 
not had a shilling from me.” 
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‘You have just said he had that cheque.” 

** Yes—to extricate another.” 

“‘ Another ?” echoed Lady Grace, looking at him. 
Oh, Ryle! it surely was not Charles ?” 

“ Yes it was,” said the Dean, in a low, sad tone. “ He got into 
debt, and Cyras took my cheque to Oxford to release him. No one 
can be more repentant than Charles is; I do not think it will ever 
happen again. It was not his fault ; he was drawn into it by others, 
I had the nicest possible letter from him this morning: he says it 
will be a life’s lesson to him. I believe it will, There—let us leave 
Charles’s affairs for mine. Grace, this blow will kill me.” 

“If you went to prison it would be quite enough to kill you ; but 
that cannot be thought of. As a last fovrtnae money, I say, must 
be raised on my property.” 

“* My dear, I thought you knew better than that. It is yours for 
your life only, and then it descends to your children. The Lord 
Chancellor himself could not raise a shilling upon it.” 

Lady Grace started up. “Is it so? Then what in the world is 
to be done ?” 

He did not say what: he foresaw too well, and his countenance 
betrayed it. She put her arm round his neck. 

‘** No, Ryle, dearest, you never shall: there shall be no prison for 
you whilst I live. I will be back in an hour.” 

** Why, where are you going?” he exclaimed. 

“To my brother. A cab will take me there in safety. He must 
manage this. Now, don’t attempt to stop me, Ryle; what harm 
could I come to? If you are afraid it might do so, come with me.” 

“IT wish I could. Iam a prisoner.” 

‘** A prisoner!” she ejaculated. ‘ Here, in your own house?” 

** IT may not quit it, except to exchange it for a prison. But, my 
dear, listen to reason. You are not likely to find your brother at this 
hour of the night ; perhaps ‘he is not even back from the races. Fuller 
will see after him in the morning.” 

*“‘ T shall go and find him now,” she persisted. 

She had a bonnet and shawl brought down, and a man-servant was 
ordered to attend her: not Moore, who could not be spared from home. 
For once in her life Lady Grace condescended a word of explanation. 
‘‘ She had business with Lord Avon, and the Dean felt too unwell to 
accompany her.” She remembered one important item of information 
she was ignorant of, and went back-to ask it. 

“‘ Ryle, how much are you arrested for ?” 

“The sum that I am arrested for is about four hundred pounds. 
But now that this crisis has come, I shall not escape without making 
arrangements to pay all I owe,” added the Dean. 

“* And how much is it in the whole ?” 
‘Close upon five thousand pounds.” 
Grace looked at him ; he was sitting back in the large chair 
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almost, as it seemed to her, gasping for breath. She saw how much 
the confession had shaken him. Running across the room, she 
kissed him fondly. 

“ Don’t distress yourself, my husband. Henry will see that all 
comes right. I’ll make him do so.” 

The man who had been bidden to attend her stood at the cab 
door, holding it open. As Lady Grace took her seat the thought 
crossed her that she would not take the man; servants find out 
things so quickly. 

“ Richard, I think I shall not want you,” she said. ‘I will go 
alone. Tell the man where to drive to—Lord Avon’s.” 

So Lady Grace went alone to the Earl’s residence in Piccadilly. 
He was not at home. His valet thought he might be at the club; 
he had heard his lordship talking with a friend about dining there 
when they got back from Epsom. 

Away to the club went Lady Grace. The hall-porter, who was 
airing himself on the steps, watched the cab stop, saw a lady looking 
out of it, and condescended to go down to it and see what she 
wanted. 

Yes, the Earl was there, he and some other noblemen had been 
dining together. Lady Grace sent a message, which the porter took 
in and delivered. 

A lady in a. cab was waiting to see his lordship. She wished him 
to come to her immediately. 

A titter went round the table, and the earl exploded a little at the 
porter. What the deuce? A lady to see him? What next? Who 
was she? 

The porter could not say anything about her except that she was in 
a cab. 

“ What’s her name?” returned the Earl. ‘“Impudence? Goand 
ask.” 

The man went and came back again, interrupting the chaff which 
was then in full swing round the table. It dropped to silence, 
awaiting the announcement. 

“Tt is Lady Grace Baumgarten, my lord.” 

Lord Avon gave a prolonged stare, and then hurried out. A young- 
ster at the table began to take liberties with Lady Grace’s name. 

“Hold your silly tongue, you young fool,” reprimanded an older 
man. ‘Don’t you know that the Lady Grace is his sister and the 
wife of the Dean of Denham?” 

“Oh!” said the young fellow, feeling that he should like to sink 
into his shoes. 

“Why, Grace, what’s up now ?” cried Lord Avon, as he approached 
the cab. “Is Berkeley Square on fire? Or is Baumgarten made 
Primate of All England?” 

‘Come inside, Henry, for a minute; I want to speak to you. The 
Dean’s arrested for five thousand pounds.” 
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** Oh, is he?” equably returned Lord Avon. “ He has been a clever 
fellow to keep out of itso long. No one but a Dean could have done it,” 

** And you must find the money to release him.” 

“ Anything else ?” inquired Lord Avon. 

“You will find it, Henry: you must.” 

* Look here, Grace,” said the Earl. “Thousands are not so 
plentiful with me: but if they were, and I went to the spunging 
house to-night, and paid the money down, there’d be the same to do 
over and over again to-morrow.” 

‘** No, there would not—but there’s no time to explain. Went to 
where, did you say ?” 

‘* Where’s he taken to?” 

“He is at home. They have gone out of their usual way, he said, 
and allowed him to be at home to-night: a man is there, and will 
take him away in the morning. Henry, it must not be; you must 
come to his aid.” 

“What I can do will not be of much use, I fear. I know more 
of Baumgarten’s affairs than you do; in fact I have already 
helped him out of one or two pits; though of course things have 
been kept from you.” 

“Whilst I have been the culprit, I expect. It is my extrava- 
gance that has brought this about, not his. Only fancy, Henry! 
We had a lot of the old bishops to dinner to-night, and Ryle sat at 
the table just as usual, knowing he was virtually a prisoner, whilst the 
wicked man, his capturer, was waiting for him in the library ! ” 

** A fine state of things!” 

“You must help him out of it. The Dean of Denham can’t go 
to prison ; such a scandal never was heard of. Henry, I won’t stir 
from your side, this night, till you give me the money.” 

‘Where am I to get it from?” quietly asked the Earl. “The 
birds of the air?” 

“Nonsense. You possess a cheque-book, I suppose ? ” 

“T don’t carry it about with me. All this comes of marrying a 
parson. In position, Baumgarten was beneath you ” 

‘“‘ Hold your tongue,” interrupted Lady Grace. ‘“ He is an honour 
to the family : and I know, if he has lived beyond his means, it has 
been for my sake. Will you go home with me now, and talk things 
over with him ? ” 

“No,” said the Earl; “I can’t to-night. What with the day’s 
racing and the dinner after it, I’m tired to death: fit for nothing. I'll 
be in Berkeley Square the first thing in the morning, and see what 
can be done.” 

‘What time? By nineo’clock? Even that may be too late.” 

** T’'ll be there by eight.” 

“You won’t fail me, Henry?” she said in an imploring tone. 

“T will not fail you, Grace. And I'll get Baumgarten out of the 
mess if I can, for I like him. Good-night !” 
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Lady Grace returned home. She was entering the drawing-room, 
when the butler, Moore, came suddenly out of it to meet her, and in 
a very unbutler-like way closed the door in her face to prevent her 
entrance. His usually florid complexion had turned yellow, and he 
spoke in a flurry, as if not weighing his words. 

“ Oh, my lady—not in there, please.” 

Lady Grace wondered if Moore had been visiting the decanters. 
“Open the door,” she calmly said. ‘Is the Dean there still ?” 

But Moore held the handle firmly. ‘I beg your pardon, my lady, 
you must not go in.” 

She was alarmed now: she saw the man’s agitation. ‘ My lady, 
the Dean is taken ill,” continued Moore, “ that’s the truth. I thought 
your ladyship had best not see him.” 

She waved him aside in her wilful manner: he would have had to 
give way. But at that moment the door was opened from within 
and Cyras came out. He had just got back from Oxford, and it 
was his arrival which had brought about the discovery that something 
was amiss with the Dean. 

“T am going for a doctor, mamma,” said Cyras, and leaped away. 
Lady Grace went in, and Moore followed her. 

Leaning back in a low easy chair, almost at full length, his head 
resting on the back of it, lay the Dean. His face was white, his 
mouth was open, but his eyes were closed, as if ina calm sleep. Never- 
theless, there was that in his face which struck terror to the heart of 
his wife. She touched the faithful old servant on the arm and cried 
aloud. 

“Yes, my lady,” he whispered, believing that she saw as well as 
he: “TI fear it is death.” 

Lady Grace knelt down, and clasped her hands round her husband. 
In that moment of distress, what cared she who was present? She 
called him by endearing names, she kissed his face, she besought 
him to speak to her. But there was no answering response, and con- 
viction told her that there never would be again. 

Never in this world. Cyras came back with a doctor; curiously 
enough, it was Sir William Chant. Sir William had been quietly 
walking home from a whist party at a friend’s house, when Cyras met 
him. 

A small mercy this, for Sir William was able to testify to the cause 
of death, thereby avoiding an inquest. 

The Dean had died from disease of the heart, brought on by the 
evening’s excitement. And the world, next day, was busy with the 
hews that the Very Reverend Ryle Baumgarten had been gathered 
to his fathers, and that the rich Deanery of Denham, richer in those 
days than in these, was in the clerical market. 


( To be continued. ) 








MRS. HENRY WOOD. 
Zn fMemoriam. 


i” last month my task was delicate and painful, it is almost more 
so in the present instance. 

Then I had to speak of one who had passed away from all earthly 
scenes and influence. If I had to praise, it could no longer affect 
her. If I had to declare the beauty of her perfect and spotless life, 
it could not reach her. We may call upon her name but she will 
not answer. The last sigh has been breathed, the last heart-beat is 
over, the beautiful eyes will be no more seen. For her, Death is 
swallowed up in Victory. The Cross has been borne, and the Crown 
is won. She has kept the Faith, she has finished her course, and 
henceforth there is laid up for her a treasure in the Heavens. But 
for those that remain, the path of life is darkened and made 
desolate. 

But to-day I have to speak also of her works, which exist as a 
legacy to her country, a memorial of herself. In referring to them, 
it will be impossible to do so without a certain praise, where praise 
is due, Again it would seem more appropriate to have come from 
some other hand, but again no other hand exists. Her works were 
so much a part of her life, she is so personally interwoven with her 
writings, that, in a memoir, the one cannot be separated from the 
other: allusion to the books brings constant reference to the writer. 

I trust, therefore, it may be felt that where I have praised, it is 
from no spirit of egotism. If in her works, my mother had risen to 
heights never before attained by man or woman, we should still have 
felt that she was herself immeasurably above all earthly fame and 
success. This, compared with her, was as nothing. Our pride and 
happiness was in herself. She sanctified the home she adorned. In 
her withdrawal a bright and shining light has gone out, leaving only 
the greater darkness for those who mourn. The silence and sorrow 
are deeper now than when the blow first fell, but this must ever be. 

‘As regards the writer, her presence to him is more real, her voice— 
that soft and silvery voice—more audible than ever. The indescrib- 
able loveliness of her face is ever visible, with that earnest, intent gaze, 
that riveted and even dazzled by its charm. In the dark hours of 
the night, it is there ; underlying life’s daily work, it is there also. If 
withdrawn for a season by ordinary cares and responsibilities, by the 
passing influence of companionship, or the converse of a close 
friend, it is only to flash back again more vividly than ever, on each 
return to solitude. 

Yet it must not be imagined that he would restore her again from 
the Crown she has won to the Cross of earth. King David said of 
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his child: ‘‘ I shall go to him, but he shall not return to me :” and in 
this lies all consolation. As a poet has lately written of her in 
words that are so true: 


‘‘Work done, toil over, sounds the curfew’s knell, 
Comes Home and Welcome, folded hands and rest ; 
Sweet through the silence throbs the ‘ All is well :’ 
And Gop’s own SLEEP has hushed the peaceful breast.”’ 


From that Sleep and Rest, who would bring her back to earth ? 
“Life is perfected by Death.” 

An intimate friend and one of the most learned of divines, was 
wont to say: ‘‘ Whatever of greatness or beauty or charm there is 
in Mrs. Henry Wood’s heroines, she herself infinitely surpasses them 
all.” And again he would add: ‘She had persuaded him into the 
belief that as there had been religious inspiration in the past, so 
there was secular inspiration also in the present.” This was the 
opinion of one who had spent his life amongst princes, and had seen 
more of the world and human nature than most of his kind. 

It was all too true. And therefore I wish it to be realised that 
infinitely before and above all other considerations, we place HERSELF ; 
her loveliness ; the beauty of her life and character: that beauty of 
holiness which was pre-eminently hers: which remain as the one 
hope and consolation. If I seem occasionally to repeat myself, or 
to allude over and over again to certain of her distinguishing traits 
and virtues, it is that I wish to impress them upon the reader, and 
bring them vividly before him. Only by reiteration can this be done. 
We have to read a lesson ten times over before we know it by heart. 
Only thus can the reader be enabled, even in a slight degree, to see 
and know her as she was. If the rare beauty of her life is insisted 
upon, it is that it may be the more realised, for to some one or to 
some other it may perchance be a help and an encouragement. There 
is so little to be seen of this perfect and’ unfailing consisTENCy. It is 
s0 rarely that we come upon one for whose sake we will hold the 
world coop. She is indeed of those who being dead yet speak. In 
the words of King Lemuel: “ Many daughters have done virtuously, 
but thou excellest them all.” And again with St. Paul to Philemon : 
“Thou wilt also do more than I say.” For she rose far above all 
earthly limitations of what we call bury. 

These few words have seemed to me necessary. I think it may 
now be understood that any praise occurring in the following pages 
arises from the necessity of the case, a rendering of justice. At 
the present moment, to a spirit seeking rest and finding none, from a 
sense of a loss which neither time nor change can ever fill again, 
all praise, even the very highest, falls cold and lifeless under the 
pen. It can bring no relief except as fulfilling a part of its task ; 
a rendering of honour to whom honour is due; the accomplish- 
ment of the work in hand. 
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II, 


Ir was said of Mrs. Henry Wood, as it was once said of Lord 
Byron, that she awoke one morning to find herself famous. This was 
to a great extent true. Though Last Lynne had been out some 
little time, had been unusually well reviewed, and was already 
popular, it was only the review in the Zzmes that set the whole 
world talking and reading about it. This review also created such a 
demand for the book that Messrs. Spottiswoode set to work night and 
day to reprint it for Mr. Bentley, and one edition after another was 
quickly exhausted. 

Though only a young boy at the time, I remember that morning 
well. We were then in England, and my father, who, as already 
remarked, was a great politician, could scarcely have taken his break- 
fast without the help of his beloved Zzmes. True, Parliament had 
not yet assembled, but it was about to do so, and the bugle notes 
were already sounding for battle. 

The paper happened to be a little late that morning, and we were 
already seated at the table when it was brought in. On taking it up, 
on the outer column of the page, the first thing that struck his eye 
was the heading “ East Lynne,” followed by a long and glowing 
notice. 

“ East Lynne,” he remarked quietly, looking across at my mother. 
“The Zzmes gives it a long review, this morning.” 

I remember jumping up in wild excitement, and leaning over his 
shoulder whilst he read it through, not aloud, but silently. The 
calmest of the three present was the one most interested: the 
author of the book. I had looked at her when the circumstance 
was mentioned, and saw the flush of sudden emotion pass and 
repass, wavelike, over her beautiful face. She had been wondering 
whether the Zimes would review it; hoping it would do so; s0 
much depended upon it. Yet, when it came, she received it, as she 
did all other things in life, whether for good or for ill, calmly and 
quietly : the calmness of very deep feeling. Though her anxiety to 
know what was said was as intense as her interest, she remained seated 
and asked no question, until my father, having read to the end, rose 
and handed the paper to her. 

“ Forgive me,” he then said. “I felt compelled to finish it, and 
fear I forgot that your interest in it must be even greater than mine.” 

She took the paper from his hand with her very rare smile and 
glance, and read the review without remark: and no one could tell 
what was passing in her mind. 

In those days reviews were very different from reviews in these, 
and were much more powerful in their effect. A great review in the 
Times then made the fortune of a book and established the fame 
of its writer. This was no doubt chiefly due to the fact that the 
Times only gave exceptional reviews in very rare instances, 
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It would not do so to-day: there are too many writers and too 
many books to be noticed. 

From a literary point of view, as well as from many other points, 
I think it may be said that the age is a little out of joint. 
Where one person wrote when Last Lynne appeared, probably two 
or three hundred write now. In those days, and before them, writing 
was chiefly confined to those who felt within them “the sacred fire ;” 
now it seems to be taken up as a profession, like Law, Physic, or the 
Church. This wholesale production, for some good reason we 
need not enter into here, seems generally rather fatal to the literature 
of a country. 

I have heard it said that the two great reviews of the latter half 
of the present century—great in the effects they produced—have 
been those of Adam Bede and East Lynne ; causing these works to 
stand out above all others that have appeared. 

In the instance of Last Lynne, the success has certainly been 
permanent. It is in greater demand now than when it first came out, 
and is even more popular. As a proof of this, it will not, I hope, 
seem invidious to record that, though the work has never been 
published under the price of six shillings, an edition never consists of 
less than ten thousand copies, and in most years the book has to be 
reprinted. 

I think there could scarcely be a greater test than this to lasting 
popularity, after a lapse of more than twenty-five years. Some two 
or three years ago, Mr. Bentley remarked to me that no book of 
modern times had met with the success of Hast Lynne. 

It was my mother’s first long work, but she had written much 
before it appeared. 


III, 


For some years, whilst living abroad, she had every month, and 
month by month, contributed short stories to two of the leading 
periodicals of the day: Bentley's Miscellany and Colburn’s New 
Monthly Magazine. 

At that time, Mr. Harrison Ainsworth was the proprietor of these 
magazines. For long my mother wrote without any remuneration: 
wrote out of love for her work, as Mr. Ainsworth made no return 
for the stories that were really keeping up his periodicals. At length, 
she declared her unwillingness to continue to send these contributions 
to him month after month and year after year, unless he made her 
some acknowledgment for them. 

Mr. Ainsworth then agreed to the payment of a small yearly sum: 
so small-indeed that the original arrangement could scarcely be said 
to have been disturbed. 

His cousin, William Francis Ainsworth, was then part editor of 
these magazines, and to him all my mother’s MSS. were forwarded, 
and most of the correspondence was carried on between them. This 
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correspondence was ever of the most pleasant and cordial description, 
Mr. Francis Ainsworth was a traveller, a gentleman, a man of large 
sympathies, and was altogether possessed of a very different tone of 
mind from his cousin, Harrison Ainsworth. His acquaintance with 
my mother was almost limited to letters, for she was living abroad, 
and Francis Ainsworth had ceased to travel. But on the rare visits 
my mother paid to England, she never failed to spend an afternoon 
or evening with Mr. and Mrs. Ainsworth at Hammersmith: visits 
which always left behind them a very agreeable recollection. On 
these occasions, Harrison Ainsworth was sometimes also a guest. 

In my previous paper, I have mentioned Mr. Francis Ainsworth’s 
contributions to these magazines, in the form of essays and mis- 
cellaneous articles, On referring to them, I am surprised at their 
interest ; the powers of memory and research they betrayed. They 
were too good to be buried in the pages of a magazine and thrown 
aside from month to month. These papers ought to have been re- 
published in book form and given a permanent place on one’s book- 
shelves ; but I do not think this was ever done. 

On looking over some of Francis Ainsworth’s old letters, I come 
upon the following passage in one of them. My mother had then 
been writing for some years for both magazines, The passage begins 
the letter : 


“My Dear Mrs. Woop,—Whence comes this deep well of the 
imagination, that, the more you draw from it, the fresher and more 
sparkling becomes the pure water ?” 


Nevertheless, this constant drawing of pure and sparkling water 
was a very great strain even upon the deepest well and the most 
fertile imagination, and my mother more than once wrote to Mr. 
Harrison Ainsworth and told him so. She felt that it was a waste of 
good material. Many of these short stories contained the germ of 
what, elaborated and worked out, would have made a long novel. 

She several times wrote to Harrison Ainsworth, begging him to 
allow her to write a novel in place of these monthly stories ; but he 
would not consent to the change. 

Let the reader conceive the tax and drain upon mind and im- 
agination, of having to write, year after year, twenty-four short stories, 
each complete in itself, and of doing this for ten years before 
East Lynne was written. Then let him think of all the work that 
has followed Last Lynne ; the acknowledged work; the anonymous 
stories, under the name of JoHNNyY LUDLow; the immense amount 
of anonymous literary work written in addition for the Arcosy, that 
was never known and never will be known. When all this is con- 
sidered, I think it will be admitted that a more fertile brain never 
existed ; that she had more ideality, a far greater creative power for 
plot and dramatic situations than any other writer of her sex. 

The marvel is that the frail body was not worn out long before its 
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time. But the intense activity and energy of mind, the fire of genius, 
which all true writers possess, triumphed over all weaknesses, and 
burnt on to the end with undiminished vigour. In her case, the 
fame was suddenly extinguished in its full light; it did not flicker 


and die out. 
Let us take “ JounNy LupLOow” as an example of her power and 


energy. 

Fos nearly twenty years, she has written these stories in rapid suc- 
cession. ‘The same thread runs through all. The same characters 
appear, disappear, and reappear upon the scene. The field was there- 
fore limited to certain restrictions. Yet, to the very last, there was 
no falling off in vigour or interest, or in dramatic action. “Caramel 
Cottage,” one of the very last, is also one of the best. The stories 
form a great crowd and company of people, each endowed with life, 
each standing out, separately and distinctly, from the other. 

Three long books, three series, have been republished from the 
Arcosy ; and enough material remains, published, or to be published, 
for three more series. Six series; equal to six long novels. Yet, 
much as she loved JoHNNy LuDLOow, and delighted in him; lived 
in the midst of this crowd of friends she had gathered about her, 
until their existence seemed to her a positive reality; she yet ever 
considered the writing of these papers as apart from her ordinary 
occupation—a rest and recreation from her other work, 

The brain never failed or grew exhausted. It was the body that 
at last conquered, and caused the pen to fall from the hand. The 
last time she ever took it up was to sign a cheque which another hand 
had been obliged to fill in. It was only two days before the end. 
She did it with her accustomed firmness and determination never to 
give in, never to yield. Nevertheless the hand was failing ; and when 
the cheque was presented to the clerk at Herries’ Bank, he remarked, 
after looking at it for some moments: “Mrs. Henry Wood must 
indeed be very ill!” 

As a proof of her unfailing powers, I remember her saying to me, 
one day last year, with that sad intonation of the voice we all give to 
things departed and departing : 

“T could now sit down and compose a hundred plots, if I only 
had the strength to work them out.” 

If she had had ten right hands in place of one, her brain would 
have found sufficient work for all. It has occasionally been said that 
she was helped in her work—even as it was said of Dumas, that he 
dictated his novels four or five at a time, and also adapted the 
work of young aspirants and brought it out as his own, openly and 
candidly. It is, perhaps, beneath one’s dignity to allude to such an 
assertion or rumour in connection with Mrs. Henry Wood. After 
the record in last month’s Arcosy, if it has net quite missed its mark, 
it will be-realised that she was incapable of anything but the strictest 
uprightness and integrity, carried out all through life, not only in 
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the spirit but in the letter; in the very smallest actions as well as 
the greatest and most important. That a single line should eyer 
have appeared under her name that was not absolutely her own 
work, would have been as impossible to her nature as for the sun to 
stand still in his course. 

She occasionally received offers of plots and materials from 
strangers, but these were ever politely declined; a refusal which 
sometimes created indignant surprise in those who had made the 
proposal. One applicant, I remember, wrote, in reply, her persuasion 
that Mrs. Henry Wood was the most jealous of living authors; with 
other remarks too insolent to be brought under Mrs. Henry Wood’s 
notice. The letter fulfilled its destiny in the flames. But how far 
was such an assertion from the truth! No one ever rejoiced so much 
in the evidence of new and real talent. No one ever gave more 
encouragement to young writers, where she thought she discerned 
evidence of promise in the future. She was as destitute of jealousy 
as her pure and noble mind was free from all the meaner passions of 
mankind. 

Perhaps, therefore, I may here affirm that everything that ever 
appeared under Mrs. Henry Wood’s name was her own ; and, more- 
over, that every line of hers that ever appeared in print was written 
by her own untiring hand. That hand was so delicate that anything 
but the gentlest clasp would cause her pain for hours afterwards ; yet 
no hand has ever been more industrious and indefatigable, and few 
hands have done as much work. She never in her life dictated a 
single word, and never employed an amanuensis even for the most 
ordinary note. 

For the rest, there is the internal evidence of her own books. 
Every writer of genius possesses a marked individuality impossible 
to reproduce; and I think the world might safely be challenged to 
write a single page of Jounny LupLow, for example, without the 
imitation being at once detected. 


IV. 


Many persons have passed themselves off as Mrs. Henry Wood in 
private life, and occasionally the fact has been brought under my 
mother’s notice. I remember, about five years ago, a lady, Mrs. 
‘C., coming up to her in great excitement and distress. She was an 
old friend, who had for my mother the greatest regard. 

The previous day, an acquaintance of Mrs. C.’s, not knowing that 
she was Mrs. Henry Wood’s friend, declared to her that she wrote 
every word of Mrs. Henry Wood’s books. 

Mrs. C. came up full of trouble. ‘ Of course I Amew it was a very 
wicked story, and an impossibility, but I was obliged to come and 
tell you,” she exclaimed, speaking in the italics ladies are so fond of; 
and thereupon burst into tears. My mother, on the contrary, only 
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met it with her usual calm smile, and assured Mrs. C. that such 
assertions could do harm to none but those who uttered them. 

On another occasion, an acquaintance—this time a person we knew 
well—was taking a mutual friend into dinner at a country-house in 
Shropshire. Unaware that the lady upon his arm was also a friend 
of ours, he boldly declared that he did most of the editing of the 
Arcosy, and wrote quite half Mrs. Henry Wood’s works. This 
gentleman is now in Holy Orders, and a country vicar, and one may 
charitably hope that he has repented of the error of his ways. 

On a third occasion, my sister was at a ball at Sir William Walker’s, 
when her host brought up and introduced to her a gentleman for the 
next dance. At the same time, he made some playful allusion to her 
being Mrs. Henry Wood’s daughter. 

When the dance was over, the young man went up very gravely to 
Sir William, and said : 

“That young lady cannot be genuine. She is not Mrs. Henry 
Wood’s daughter at all. I know Mrs. Henry Wood, the author of 
East Lynne, quite well. She lives near my home in the country, and 
I often meet her. This young lady lives in London, and I can see 
plainly knows nothing about the real Mrs. Henry Wood.” 

Sir William, a little annoyed, but also entertained, replied : 

“T can only assure you, sir, that whoever your Mrs. Henry Wood 
may be, she is not Mrs. Henry Wood, the author of Zast Lynne. 
I can further assure you, that the young lady with whom you have 
just been dancing is not here as my guest to-night under fictitious 
circumstances.” 

Then leaving the young man in a state of confusion worse 
confounded, he went up to my sister, and with humour narrated the 
incident, laughingly advising her to enter an action against her late 
partner for defamation of character. 

One other occasion of misrepresentation may be recorded, but it 
was of a more serious nature. 

Some years ago, in the course of a trial at Scarborough, a witness 
under examination, and, therefore, under oath, declared that he was 
the author of the papers signed Jounny LuptLow in the Arcosy. 

This could not be passed over as the mere idle declarations of 
dishonourable men and women in private life. The lawyers conduct- 
ing the case were advised that, unless the declaration so publicly 
made were as publicly denied, further steps would be taken. 

It was at once done. The author of the assertion wrote to the 
papers declaring that what he had stated was untrue, and that he 
had never written one word of “JoHNNy LupLow.” At the same 
time, he privately wrote a letter begging for mercy, which, I need 
not say, he received. 

My mother, during her lifetime, never troubled about such matters 
as these, but passed them over with her usual calmness as of no im- 
portance. Nor, indeed, were they. As I have already remarked, she 
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ever seemed to dwell above and beyond the world, to possess an 
unseen source of strength, from which she gained absolute repose, 
Her life was never free from singular cares and troubles, but they 
never deprived her of her serenity ; never fora moment disturbed 
her faith in the Divine love, the Divine ordering of all things for the 
best: a faith that grew with her years and bore so much fruit, 
Trouble never hardened her heart, but opened it to Paradise. When- 
ever the hand of affliction was heaviest upon her, it only seemed the 
occasion for rising to greater heights of heroism. For a heroine she 
was, in the highest sense of the word. 


V. 


Wuitst perfectly aware of her own power, she was always very 
modest about her writings, and very retiring. In the years, when 
contributing to Bentley’s and Colburn’s Magazines, not under her 
own name, the subject was never mentioned by her. Her inti- 
mate friends knew that she wrote, but she never talked of her 
writings to them ; whilst ordinary acquaintances perhaps found it out 
by accident, after a long period—often never found it out at all, 
And, in spite of the singularly bright face, sparkling with intellect; 
her calm and retiring manner was so full of repose, so little self-assert- 
ing ; there was something so gentle in her clear voice and beautiful 
eyes, that you never guessed at the truth; and the remark has often 
been made: “‘ Mrs. Henry Wood is the last person I should have 
suspected of being a writer.” She was indeed like the rose in 
appearance, but like the violet in nature: full of rare and hidden 
modesty and sweetness. 

And in all things, the opposite to a blue stocking. An acquaint- 
ance, who had never seen her, once remarked to me that they pictured 
her as a tall and severe woman, wearing blue spectacles. How 
different from the reality! Only this morning—April znd—lI re- 
ceived a letter from one of her old friends in Paris, from which I 
translate the following passage :— 


“TI cannot believe that she is gone. It seems an impossibility. I 
see no change from twenty-five years ago, except in the widow’s cap 
and the style of dressing her hair. She appears to me to have 
remained as lovely to the end as when I first knew her. I have 
before me, as I write, those large, soft, beautiful brown eyes, ever so 
full of intelligence and frankness, ever beaming with kindly feeling. 
And now—all gone! Can it be true? What is to become of those 
who are left to mourn her ?” 


In the earlier years of her married life, her shyness in this one 
matter of writing was so.great, that though she wrote to please herself, 
she kept her secret even from her husband, and when she heard his 
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footstep approaching, would hastily put away all signs of her work 
into her desk. 

Most of what was then written, she unfortunately destroyed. As 
the first juice of the grape is said to be sweetest, it is possible that 
those earlier writings might have contained at least the germs of 
excellent material for future use. One of these earlier productions, 
I have heard her say, was an historical five-act drama in blank verse. 
Every line of it was consigned to the flames in her shyness ; and this 
she ever afterwards regretted. 


VI. 


I nave frequently been asked as to my mother’s manner of writing 
her novels. 

She first composed her plot. Having decided upon the main 
idea, she would next divide it into the requisite number of chapters. 
Each chapter was then elaborated. Every incident in every chapter 
was thought out and recorded, from the first chapter to the last. She 
never changed her plots or incidents. Once thought out, her pur- 
pose became fixed, and was never turned aside for any fresh departure 
or emergency that might arise in the development of the story. The 
drama had then become to her as real as if it had actually existed. 
Every minute detail of the plot was written out before a line of the 
story was begun. All was so elaborately sketched that anyone with 
sufficient power would have had no difficulty in writing the story with 
the plot in possession. The only difference would have been the 
evidence of another hand. 

The plot of each novel occupied a good many pages of close, 
though not small, writing. It would take her, generally speaking, 
about three weeks to think it out from beginning to end. During 
those times, she could not bear the slightest interruption. But I 
have occasionally gone into her study, though never without being 
startled, almost awed, by the look upon her face. She would be at 
all times in a reclining chair, her paper upon her knees ; and the 
expression of her eyes, large, wide-opened, was so intense and ab- 
sorbed, so far away, it seemed as if the spirit had wandered into 
some distant realm and had to be brought back to its tenement 
before the matter suddenly placed before her could be attended to. 
It, indeed, took many moments to recall her attention, elsewhere con- 
centrated. 

Only on rare or important occasions was such an intrusion ever 
permitted; for the thread of her ideas once broken could very 
seldom be resumed the same day ; and, as she never wrote a line of 
anything when composing a plot, she would consider that her day had 
been partly lost or wasted. 

Yet her sweet face never showed sign of vexation, and her sweet 
voice gave no word of regret or reproof. 

The ability to draw out her plots so minutely and elaborately gave 
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her immense power in writing. Morning after morning, when 
she had begun upon the story itself, she had only to consult hey 
papers to see what her work for the day must be. The whole subject 
was at once grasped, and stood visibly before her, as if she were 
actually looking upon a diorama. 

It also enabled her to see clearly the end of her story from the be- 
ginning. It prevented her from making any contradictions, or omis- 
sions, or mistakes. It avoided all unnecessary crowding or hurrying at 
the end. Everything was gradually led up to; every incident, main 
or secondary, received its appointed place and space. No character 
was left forgotten or undeveloped. Yet in her novels it is impossible 
to say that there is anything mechanical in the manner in which they 
are worked out. The story, on the contrary, flows onward like a 
drama of real life ; and one incident leads up to another as naturally 
as if all were the result of accident and not design. 

It also enabled her to take the greatest interest in her story and 
in her characters. She believed in them, realised them, looked upon 
them as living people. To her they had as much an existence as 
her own friends. ‘They were her friends. She lived an ideal life 
amongst them. Nothing was more real to her than her work—the 
people, histories and realms she created. In this lay one great 
secret of her power. Nothing gave her greater delight than writing. 

A friend, who lunched with her not many months ago—almost her 
greatest and oldest friend—remarked as they met: 

** How fresh and bright you look! And yet you have been writing 
since half-past eight o’clock ! How weary you must be!” 

“Weary!” returned my mother. “I am never weary of writing. 
If you only knew the intense delight it is to me!” 

Another friend—in this instance a celebrated writer—one day re- 
marked to her : 

“‘T shall be very glad when my work is done. There will be no 
writing of books in Heaven—at least, I hope not.” 

‘IT cannot enter into your feeling,” returned my mother. “If I 
thought that writing books would be one of my occupations in 
Heaven, it would give me nothing but the most intense pleasure.” 

For if anyone has genius for a particular work, it cannot be exercised 
without a rare pleasure. This is especially true of those who create. 
The intense delight of feeling that but for you the world would have 
been poorer than it is: that you have given rise to and filled a 
distinct need. Perhaps this is one reason why genius is almost 
always modest. It recognises its high end and calling, and reverences 
the power it feels within itself. 

As a child, my mother would write and compose stories, though no 
one else ever saw a line of them. When finished they were con- 
signed to the flames. Like all youthful efforts, probably this was the 
best place for them. I believe she would almost as readily have died 
as have shown one of them even to her father—for she inherited not 
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only the modesty of genius but its shyness. Even as a young girl, 
they were a great delight to her, and no doubt a great resource. 
When reclining upon her couch, day after day, and year after year, 
they must have brightened many an hour that might otherwise have 
proved long and weary. There was a hidden spring within her that 
none knew of: far beyond and above reading and study; for the 
advanced mind must even then have felt its gift and power. Even 
her governess, whom she ever liked and valued, and who took the 
greatest pride and interest in those works which had appeared before 
she died, was never admitted into the secret of this inexhaustible 
well: there was no familiar council as to what should be the destiny 
of this knight or that heroine. Self reliance, which served her in 
such stead in after life, seemed to have begun even in those early 
days. 
I have heard my mother say that she never hesitated but once in 
composing any plot: that was when writing out Last Lynne. I now 
forget which she told me was the point in question, but it was a 
leading situation in the story. It caused her a great deal of delibera- 
tion. “And in the end,” she added, “I decided rightly.” It is 
certainly difficult to see how the plot of Last Zynne could be im- 
proved or altered for the better. It overflows with dramatic action ; 
everything indeed fits into its place as exactly as the different sections 
of a puzzle ; and the slightest alteration would seem to interfere with 
the thread and flow of the narrative. 

A gentleman told me not long ago that a friend of his in America 
was complaining of blunted feelings. ‘‘ Nothing moves me,” he said, 
“as it once did. I can neither cry nor laugh when others do, or 
get up any sort of excitement.” 

“Come with me,” said his friend; and he took him to see Zast¢ 
Lynne, with which, like the rest of the audience, he was much 
affected. 

“T don’t quite see your excessive insensibility,” remarked his friend, 
as they left the theatre together. 

“You have given me great relief,” he returned. “I thought my 
feelings were dead, but to-night I have found them as much alive as 
ever.” 


VII. 

Mrs. Henry Woop was a very rapid writer. She hardly ever paused 
or hesitated for a word or an idea. Her thoughts flashed more quickly 
than the pen could record them. Up to the time of writing Zas¢ 
Lynne she had been in the habit of copying everything she wrote. 
But East Lynne, partly on account of severe illness, was sent off to 
press as it was written: and from that time she never copied again. 

Her manuscripts were exceedingly legible, clear as print ; there was 
scarcely ever a correction or an erasure from beginning to end; until 
quite the last years of her life, when she began to find that she 
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was writing less quickly and fluently than of old. Printers were 
delighted to have her copy, and declared that none other was so 
good. To the workmen who have to decipher MS., and who are 
paid by the amount of work they get through and not by time, 
they must have been still more acceptable. 

I have mentioned her remarkable memory. She could recall 
every line and every expression she had written ; and if, in correcting 
a number of the Arcosy for press, a single word or expression of her 
own had been altered, perhaps to get in a line at the end, she never 
failed to discover it, and to ask a reason for the change. This was 
so invariably the case, that the printers never ventured upon the 
alteration even of an evident oversight, the change of a word ora 
comma, without first submitting it to her as a query. 

When George Canterbury's Will was coming out—one of the best 
and most powerful of her works—after the MS. had gone in, she 
wished a slight change made in it. Time pressed, and it was neces- 
sary that some one should call at the printers’, I undertook to do 
this, if the rest could be managed. She indicated the nature of the 
passage, the very number of the page on which it would be found, 
and on what part of the page. Then writing out the fresh matter, 
which amounted to fifteen or twenty lines, she gave it to me. 

All was found exactly as described, the new matter was substituted 
for the old, and the thing was done. But I thought then, as I do 
now, that it was a singular proof of the power of memory. That 
same morning, I called upon the publishers, and mentioned the cir- 
cumstance to them. I remember their surprise and remark. ‘“ Here,” 
they said, “is not only the test of a remarkable memory, but also of 
a true writer: one who evidently takes the deepest interest in her 
work.” 

It was about this time that we discovered one of the boldest frauds 
of its kind perhaps ever attempted. 

Messrs. Savill and Edwards—who were blameless in the matter— 
were printing a penny weekly paper, which was being issued from 
some House in the Strand. A writer, whose name was well known, 
conceived the idea of taking Last Lynne, and bringing it out in 
this penny paper. The proprietors and editors of course knew of the 
fraud ; the printers, no doubt, did not. The title of the book was 
changed and the name of every character ; but, with that exception, it 
was word for word Last Lynne. 

My mother’s solicitors, Messrs. Ashurst and Morris, at once wrote 
to Messrs. Savill and Edwards, stating that if it were not at once 
stopped, and the story discontinued, an injunction would be applied 
for. 

Messrs. Savill and Edwards replied that they had no idea of what 
had been going on, and much regretted the circumstance. Not only 
was the story discontinued, but another number of the paper itself 
never afterwards appeared. 
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The circumstance might never have been discovered—for the paper 
was not one at all likely to be brought under notice—but for the 
kindness of a young journeyman printer, who wrote to the author 
through Messrs. Bentley, disclosing what was going on. 

By some strange mischance, his letter was accidentally mislaid or 
destroyed ; we lost all clue to his name and address, and were never 
able to thank him for the service he had rendered. I fear he must 
have thought us less grateful than we were. If these lines should 
ever come under his eye, I should be glad if he would write to me, 
that I might return him very late but very sincere thanks for his 
goodness. He cannot have forgotten the circumstance. The thrilling 
title chosen to replace Last Lynne, was How could she do it? by the 
author of Zhe Black Angel. I fear the author of Zhe Black Angel 
had not very far to seek for a type of his hero. The story was 
arrested at, I think, the fourth chapter. 


VIII. 


I HAVE remarked how intensely my mother enjoyed writing her own 
stories: and she would read and re-read them every few years, with 
as much pleasure as when they first appeared. In a letter received 
only this morning—April 2nd—from my friend Canon McCormick, 
he begs me to do justice to her sense of humour: “not only as seen 
in her books, but as manifested in life: the keenness and quickness 
with which she saw the point of a good joke.” 

In writing her novels, there were days when she could scarcely 
do so for laughter. Over and over again her pen had to be laid down, 
until the fit had passed, only very shortly to give place to another. 
As a boy, I have often watched the tears of merriment—which 
so often were also tears of sorrow—raining from her beautiful eyes 
as she wrote. I alone was privileged to be with her on those 
occasions, for I happened to be a quiet lad and never disturbed her ; 
with a favourite book, I would sit for hours without moving. Others, 
still in the nursery, were too loud and restless with the high spirits 
that are so good and so much more natural to childhood and youth, 
to be admitted into this sanctum of thought and work. I was 
scarcely ever absent from her: and can never forget those tears of 
mirth and of sorrow, that gentle flow of wonderfully sweet and silvery 
laughter, which so often set my childish mind wondering. 

The extremes of mirth and sorrow are often united ; and he who 
is keenly sensible to the one will be as easily moved by the other. 

It was so in my mother’s case ; and it shows itself in her books: in 
none more so, perhaps, than in the alternate fun and pathos 
underlying her JoHNNy Luptow stories. In these, you are as 
quickly moved to tears as to laughter: and as quickly to laughter as 
to tears. And sometimes the two emotions are so mingled that you 
scarcely know which preponderates, or which to give way to. 
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It was so in life. No one entered more keenly into a good story 
of fun and humour. Her eyes would sparkle, her sweet laughter would 
be long and low and clear, her face would overflow with the flushes of 
animation. Then, when all was over, her countenance would settle 
down again into that look of repose which was so seldom absent; 
which was neither apathy nor indifference nor want of energy, but 
simply suggestive of absolute rest. 


IX. 


Ir was not often that my mother took up any social topic of the 
day, but, if she did so, her keen insight into the hidden motives of 
human nature, her common sense, the clearness of her judgment, and 
her vigorous mind went straight to the root of the matter. Often 
there came to her a proof of this, and, on two occasions, they were 
nearly parallel cases. 

The first was in connection with Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine. 
Mrs. Henry Wood at that time was writing stories that touched upon 
certain religious topics, and a danger that seemed threatening to 
England. The stories were written with great force, and went to the 
root of the evil, pointing out allits subtlety and danger. After a time, 
a deputation, interested in the dangers exposed, waited upon Mr. 
Francis Ainsworth and demanded the name of the author. If this 
were withheld, all sorts of penalties and punishments were to ensue, 
beginning with the blowing up of the Houses of Parliament, and 
ending with death and destruction to Mr. Ainsworth himself. 

The name, of course, was withheld. And the Houses of Parliament 
are still standing and Mr. Francis Ainsworth, I am happy to say, is 
still alive. 

The incident caused him and my mother much amusement at the 
time, and some lively correspondence passed between them. It 
occurred in the days when she was still abroad. 

The second occasion happened when 4 Zife’s Secret was pass- 
ing through one of the magazines of the Religious Tract Society. 
This work touches upon the evils of Strikes and Trade Unions. They 
were then very far from being the power they are now, but my 
mother clearly divined the evil they would become to the country if 
not checked. She foresaw that the greatest trouble would fall upon 
the working-men, who could not see this for themselves; whose 
minds, like their lives, dated only from day to day. 

The subject was vividly handled, the dangers were exposed in the 
course of the story: a far more effectual way of bringing anything 
home to people’s minds than by the mere writing of essays or 
pamphlets, which seldom have any lasting result. Any subject 
dramatically placed before people ; worked out in the lives of men 
and women, with a realism which suggests fact rather than fiction ; 
reads a lesson that can only be set aside or ignored. 
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It was so with A Life’s Secret. Those most concerned in Strikes 
and Trade Unions, most active in fanning the rising flame and spread- 
ing it over the country, demanded the name of this writer, who thus 
exposed hidden and interested motives, and prophesied evils to come. 
The House in Paternoster Row was mobbed, and the windows were 
threatened with destruction if the name were not given. 

But it was not given; and the mob no doubt thought better of 
their threat, and spared the windows. 

That was many years ago now, and the evils prophesied in 4 
Life's Secret have not tarried. 


Xx 


Ir has been said that nearly all Mrs. Henry Wood’s works were 
written with a purpose. Yet nothing can be more mistaken. Her 
purpose was to interest and amuse her readers. At the same time, 
she always endeavoured, as far as possible, to elevate them ; to raise 
the standard of morality ; to set forth the doctrine of good and evil ; 
to point out the two paths in life, and the consequences that must 
follow the adoption of either. 

No other mode of writing would have been possible in one who 
herself so strictly and undeviatingly followed the right path; who 
would never have turned aside one hair’s breadth, whatever the temp- 
tation ; who acknowledged the guidance of a Divine Hand in her 
own life, day by day and year by year: in her case, indeed, so appa- 
rent, that there ever seemed about her a certain power and presence 
especially vouchsafed. The Divine Hand, in the ordering of her life, 
can be as distinctly traced as if it were visible. Not otherwise could 
so perfect a character have existed through shadow and sunshine, 
and storm and tempest, and all the troublesome waves of life by 
which she was frequently buffeted. Not otherwise could no mistakes 
have been made, as they never were made. Not otherwise could 
every great incident of her life have arisen at the very moment it was 
needed for some especial purpose, making the whole life fit in as 
a perfect piece of mosaic. 

Very much of her private life was of too personal and intimate a 
nature to be made public. If this could be done, it would be found 
more wonderful and romantic, and fuller of dramatic situations, than 
any of the plots of her own books. If all could be disclosed, it 
would be seen that amongst the great women of the world, she was 
one of the very greatest, most heroic, and most enduring. 


“We see with a sentiment of deep sympathy,” writes Mary Howitt, 
from Meran, in Austrian Tyrol, “that your dear mother has just now 
passed to the Higher Life. A happiness for her, but a sorrow to 
all who loved and esteemed her; and they were many. The Divine 
mercy still spares me on earth; but one by one my old friends and 
co-labourers in the fields of literature pass on to receive their reward. 
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In this case, it will be great, for she always had a high and noble 
end in view.” 


“How valuable must be the record of such a life as Mrs. Henry 
Wood’s,” writes another successful author, who, unlike Mary Howitt, 
is still in the height of her work. “I cannot help telling you that ] 
derive personal and spiritual help from the memory of such a life. 
It is something to believe in and to cling to. It has strengthened 
my faith, and shown me clearly those sacred ‘footprints on the 
sands of time.’” 


And yet a third writes this morning—April 3rd—one who has done 
much literary work in his day, and still works untiringly: “I read 
your Memoir in the April number shut up alone in my room, because 
my tears would come. What a loss is yours! and not yours alone; 
but still yours in a pre-eminent degree. Thousands, who never had 
the privilege of seeing or speaking with Mrs. Henry Wood, will 
feel as if they had lost a personal friend. ‘To me, one of the chiet 
attractions of her writings was the spirit of charming personality 
which pervaded them. You felt as if you actually £vew the writer, 
and that to know her was to reverence her and to love her.” 


It follows that such a life and character could only declare them- 
selves in the works that were to follow her, and be left as a legacy 
to her country. Her motive was to amuse and interest, but to do 
good at the sametime. It is our happiest thought and consolation 
that not one line or word of anything she ever wrote we could 
wish blotted out. 

But this is altogether different from writing books with “a 
purpose.” Her purpose only revealed itself dramatically in the 
conduct and actions of her characters; it was never made unduly 
prominent to the reader, never put forward by personal reflec- 
tions. No writer ever brought herself so little into her own books: 
she almost invariably remains out of sight. Her characters play their 
own parts; live, move and act for themselves, 


XI. 
THE two works written with a distinct purpose are 4 Lifes 
Secret and Danesbury House. 

The former we have touched upon. The history ot the latter is as 
follows. 

The Scottish Temperance League had advertised a prize for a story 
showing the evils of intemperance. An old and much valued friend 
of my mother’s, who had once been Vicar of Great Malvern, had 
been intimate with Queen Adelaide, had held great appointments in 
the Church, one day came to her, newspaper in hand. 

“ My dear madam,” he said, “here is work that you can do and 
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that you must do. No one could write it with your force and vigour ; 
no one could preach so eloquent a sermon.” 

“You are paying me a great compliment,” laughed my mother, 
for almost the greatest preacher in the Church stood before her. 

“T assure you that I mean what I say,” returned her friend. 
“ What think you of my suggestion?” 

“I do not much like the idea of competing for a prize,” was the 
reply. ‘It seems to me that there is always a slight want of dignity 
n this sort of thing.” 

“TI fancied so, too, at the first moment,” returned the Vicar. 
“But I now think you might dismiss that idea for the sake of the 
good you would do.” 

“You are taking too much for granted,” laughed my mother once 
more. ‘I might not gain the prize.” 

“My dear lady,” was the emphatic retort, “if you don’t win the 
prize, never believe in me again. I would stake my reputation upon 
your success.” 

“There is another difficulty in the way,” said Mrs. Henry Wood, 
aftera moment’s reflection. ‘This advertisement has been out some 
time. Scarcely a month remains of the date on which MSS. must 
be sent in; I could not do it.” 

“T am quite sure that you could,” persisted the Vicar. ‘“ You 
have the pen of a ready writer, and, if you begin at once, you will 
accomplish your task.” ‘Then turning to her husband, whose greatest 
friend he was, he added: ‘‘ Won’t you add your persuasions to mine 
in this matter ?” 

My father laughed his usual quiet laugh. 

“T never influence my wife in her writings,” he replied. ‘She 
knows what to do so much better than I can tell her. If she com- 
petes for this prize, I have no doubt she will succeed; but if she 
feels disinclined for the attempt, I would not urge it.” 

The difference between my father and the Vicar was this : the one, 
though a learned divine, was also full of imagination, and delighted in 
works of that description ; whilst the other believed that politics and 
abstruse books of science were the levers on which the world should 
move, 

But the Vicar won the argument. He so persuaded my mother, 
that she agreed to make the trial. She began the work at once, 
threw her whole heart and mind into a subject of which she 
recognised the importance. In twenty-eight days, the work was 
completed and sent off: and, considering the strength and thought of 
the book, it is an example of inconceivably rapid writing: for a 
portion of that twenty-eight days was devoted to composing the plot. 

In due time, the award came ; and Mrs. Henry Wood, as the Vicar 
had predicted, was successful. But from a pecuniary point of view, it 
would have been far better had she failed. She received the sum of 
one hundred pounds for a work which has sold by hundreds of 
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thousands. And when some time ago this same friend wrote to the 
Scottish Temperance League, unknown to Mrs. Henry Wood, and 
said he considered that a further and much larger honorarium was 
due to the author of a success they could never have dreamed of in 
their utmost imaginations, and out of which they must have made 
many thousands, the Directors of the League replied in a brief note of 
three lines that: “They must decline making any further acknowledg- 
ment whatever to the author of Danesbury House, as it would be 
establishing a precedent.” 

The circumstance was afterwards related to my mother, and caused 
her some pain: a little from this proof of the not very liberal 
tendency of the League, but more that the request should have 
been made at all. 

No one in this world was ever more unselfish and more generous 
in all her thoughts and dealings with others. What is vulgarly called 
‘a bargain,” she could never think of or attempt. She shrank from 
the very word. She was ever contented with what she received. No 
one ever cared less for the intrinsic merit of wealth. The love of 
money was never hers. Even when she felt that she had met with 
less than justice at the hands of others, she would greet them as 
gently and quietly as ever, and all was forgiven and forgotten. 

Occasionally, I have ventured to remonstrate upon her too great 
goodness and leniency, but was ever met with the calm, beautiful 
smile and earnest gaze, and the remark: ‘It will all come right in 
the end.” 

I remember, when Last Lynne had appeared and taken the world 
by storm, Harrison Ainsworth wrote and said: “I suppose, now, I 
shall never have another work from your pen.” 

With that unvarying generosity and nobleness of feeling ; that single- 
ness of purpose, which was part of her very self; my mother replied: 
‘Yes, I will write you one more book.” And she wrote him Zhe 
Shadow of Ashlydyat; really, it may be said, making him a present 
of it for his magazine. For a shorter book, for the same right—the 
right of appearing in the magazine only, after which every right 
reverted to the author—she received about that same time the 
sum of a thousand pounds: and not only on that occasion but on 
many other occasions also. 

I think it was greater generosity than Harrison Ainsworth 
deserved. But my pure and perfect mother was never of the world 
worldly. She was ever lovely and unselfish: a nature such as we 
have never found. I, her constant companion from my earliest 
years ; who knew her more intimately than any one else on earth; 
her fellow worker in all but her own writings; I, in whom she con 
fided, and to whom I ever went for counsel ; affirm that I have never 
met her equal in beauty of face and of character; the impersonation 
of all that is loveliest and best on earth. This thought is the one 
consolation of her children in their loss, and it is their greatest 
heritage. 
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XII. 
I must here pause, though I have left much unsaid that I had 
wished to record, and fear I shall yet have to tax the leniency of the 
reader in a further paper, for I have already exceeded the limits 
of this one. 

But before closing this article, I should like to reply to innumer- 
able questions as to whether or not “‘ Lady Grace” was completed. 

Yes; every line of it. In this, as in all the events of her life, my 
mother made no mistakes. When the pen was laid down for the 
last time, there was nothing to be ended. 

Apart from ‘‘ Lady Grace,” she has left much finished work behind 
her. A long serial story that will go through the whole of next year’s 
Arcosy. <A long “Johnny Ludlow” story that will go through very 
many months of 1889. Another long “ Johnny Ludlow” that will go 
through many months of 1890. Various short “ Johnny Ludlow” 
stories that will appear in 1891. 

Every word of all these stories is absolutely completed and ready 
for the printers. 

And, if I mistake not : but of this I am not certain, for I have not 
yet had courage to look into a secretaire that was never opened by 
anyone but herself, and on whose contents her own beautiful eyes 
last rested : there are also one or two other completed works of con- 
siderable length to add to the number. 

Thus, for some years to come, her hand will be almost as visible 
as ever in the pages of the ARcosy. Whilst the hand that has 
long been at the helm, in conjunction with her own, will still be 
there. But the wise counsellor; the voice, with its sweet and silver 
tones; the beautiful eyes that ever gazed with such serene affection— 
all this is gone. Silence remains, and unspeakable sorrow, and a 
task that has become lonely and must inevitably remain so. 

It is singular that the title of the very last “ Johnny Ludlow” story 
she ever wrote was ‘SILENT FOR Ever.” I was present as she ended 
the last word, and, putting it aside, she said with a wistful look in the 
large, earnest eyes that went as a knife to the heart : 

“My work is almost done. It is certain that I shall never write 
much more.” 

She never wrote another line. 

Ay; Silent for ever in this world. But as her pure and lovely 
spirit entered the Celestial realms for which it was so meet, I can 
only imagine the whole Company of Heaven hastening to receive her, 
with songs of praise, and harps attuned, and voices, ten thousand 
times ten thousand, ringing the raptures of welcome. 

Silent for ever here, but through Heaven’s eternal spaces and 
through the Eternity of Heaven, rejoicing for evermore. 


CHARLES W. Woop. 





A LOVE STORY. 


* WY do I wear those three little balls on my watch-chain, as 
though I were a pawnbroker’s assistant? Well, I will tell 
you, Ferrers, if you will have the patience to listen to a somewhat 
commonplace story.” 
“ All right ; I'll listen. Of course there’s a woman of some sort 
in it, and, 
‘When a woman’s in the case, 
All other things, you know, give place.’ 


You are not the sort of fellow, though, that I should have thought 
capable of much sentiment. However, I dare say you hardworking 
men are pretty much like the rest of us, in spite of your grave and 
serious countenances.” 

The last speaker was the Honourable Courtenay Ferrers, who, 
though only a younger son, was blessed with an income large enough 
for his present needs, and with expectations which he doubted not 
would suffice him for those of the future. He led that agreeable, 
easy-going kind of existence which can only be the lot of men 
endowed with comfortable means, few wants and no great ambition; 
and had just returned from a long expedition, of three years’ dura- 
tion, to some of our more distant Colonies. 

His companion, Hugh Talboys, was a man of different stamp. 
Having started in life with much ambition, many wants and an 
income uncomfortable by reason of its minuteness, he had gone to 
the bar with the intention of working hard and of making his way in 
the world. 

Hard he had worked and some way he had made. Success 
was beginning to reward his exertions, and he was now known 
as a very rising and promising young barrister. But his years of 
work had left their trace upon his brow, and he had acquired that 
penetrating and somewhat stern cast of feature which, though chiefly 
characteristic of men of the law, is common to most men who have 
to read rapidly, think deeply, and speak precisely on many subjects. 

At the present moment, however, his countenance wore that radiant 
expression which, though often seen on a woman’s face, is beheld on 
that of a man only when something exceptionally pleasant has be- 
fallen him, and when that something has awakened the softer feelings 
of his nature. In short, when he is more or less in love. 

These two men had been chums at school and at college, and, 
though now often separated for long periods, they still maintained 
their old friendship. When they did meet they still exchanged 
confidences, even as they had done in the old schoolboy days. 

At the present moment—a foggy night in December—they were 
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sitting over their wine, after dinner, in Talboys’ chambers, chatting 
about things in general and themselves in particular. In the course 
of the evening, Ferrers, noticing three curious-looking golden balls, 
each of which was inscribed with a date, pendant from the chain of his 
friend’s watch, put to him the question which led to the following narra- 
tive. Nota thrilling or exciting one; only the true story of an honest 
man’s love. What effect it had upon Ferrers the sequel will show. 


Three years ago I had rooms on the ground floor of one of those 
streets just out of Eaton Square, which are the resort of people who 
come up to town for a few weeks during the season. One day in May 
I discovered, by a chance meeting in the passage, that the upper part 
of the house, which had been empty for some time, was again tenanted. 

There was nothing in any way remarkable about this, for people 
used to come and go at intervals, and I seldom either knew or 
cared who was in the house. Bachelors as a rule, are supremely 
indifferent to anything which does not affect themselves and their own 
comfort, and I was no exception to the rule. Who or what these 
people were did not concern me in the least. I should probably 
not have given them a second thought had I not noticed, in passing 
them, that of two girls between whom there was a strong family 
likeness, one was quite a brunette, while the other was extremely fair 
and had the loveliest blue eyes imaginable. Consequently, I did 
give them a second thought, and learned from the servant that the 
new tenants consisted of a lady, her daughter and a niece. 

After this I turned back to my briefs and for a while troubled my 
head no more about them. 

They frequently passed my window in the summer evenings, 
sometimes on foot, sometimes driving, and sometimes on horseback. 
When riding, they were always accompanied by a tall, good-looking 
man of the tawny moustache type, whom, from his resemblance to the 
military heroes of certain fashionable novels, I at once christened 
“The Guardsman :” a name by which I call him even now. It was 
evident to me from the very first that he was very much in love with 
the fair-haired girl, and as she was really very pretty, rode well and 
seemed pleased with his attentions, I began rather to envy him. 

And now a somewhat odd thing happened. 

At that time I was working very hard and had quite given up 
going out into society at all. But one afternoon Charlie Hardcastle, 
who used to be my fag at school, met me in the street, and said that 
as he was going to start for India the following morning I really must 
dine with him at Woolwich and go to a ball his regiment was giving 
that night. As he was likely to be away for some years, I consented. 
Very reluctantly, it is true, and only on condition that I should be 
allowed to return by the workmen’s early train in the morning, for I 
had a very important case on hand just then. But I did consent, 
and went back to my lodgings to dress. 
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Just as I was leaving them, I said to the servant: ‘ Mind you don't 
bolt the door to-night, for I shall be very late.” 

“Tt will be all right, sir,” she replied ; “ the young ladies upstairs 
will be late also.” 

‘‘ But I may not be back till five in the morning.” 

‘The young ladies won’t be back till six, sir.” 

“Good gracious!” said I. ‘‘ Where on earth are they going ?” 

** Going to a ball at Woolwich, sir.” 

“ Hulloa,” thought I to myself, “‘T’lltry and get introduced to them 
and have some fun out of this. Besides which, I may, perhaps, in- 
duce them to give me a lift back in their carriage: it will be more 
comfortable than the workmen’s train.” 

So off I set in high glee. 

But when the time came, it was clear that the matter would not 
be quite so simple as I had anticipated. 

There were over eleven hundred people at the ball, which made it 
difficult to fall in with a single person one knew at any given moment; 
and, in order to carry out my project, it was necessary that I should 
first find someone who knew these particular girls, then find the girls 
themselves, and then contrive to get these several personages together 
at a time when they were not dancing. 

How I must have bored my partners that night! Of each and all 
I enquired whether they knew these damsels, and, if they did, I took 
them here, there, and everywhere in quest of them. But it was all to 
no purpose. Never could I get within ten yards of these sirens. 
Only two or three times, indeed, did I see them at all, and then I 
had no sooner manceuvred a mutual friend in their direction than, 
like Will-o’-the-Wisps, they flitted off. 

At last I gave up the chase in despair, and as it was getting late, 
determined to see about departing, when that fickle goddess Fortune 
suddenly befriended me. 

It was just before the last dance but one, and as I was winding 
my way to the door, I found myself alongside a man I knew who was 
at that moment talking to the fair one I had so long sought in vain. 

To pluck at his sleeve and whisper in his ear the words “ Introduce 
me,” was the work of a moment ; and in a few seconds I was gliding 
over the polished floor with my right arm round the waist of the best 
rider and the best dancer in England, and my right shoulder within 
an inch of the sunniest hair and the bluest eyes you ever saw, old 
fellow. But what did it matter to me! She was engaged to that 
Guardsman—I felt sure‘of that—and I had a big case to attend to in 
a few hours. However, I was introduced to the mother, who offered 
me the spare seat in the carriage, and it ended as I had wished. 

On the way home I learned that they were all going back to their 
country place the next day, where no doubt that confounded guards- 
man would follow them. Still I had had my fun and secured my 
drive home. But those blue eyes were very sweet. 

And that is what one of these golden balls is in memory of. 
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“ Well, it is interesting,” said Ferrers. ‘The more so, perhaps, 
because it reminds me of a girl whom I once knew. Perhaps I’ll tell 
you about her some day. Meanwhile I’ll light another of these cigars 
of yours, and we'll have the yarn about the next ball.” 

“Very well,” replied Talboys. ‘ But the next is a different sort 
of ball, as you will see, if you look at it.” 

“ Yes, Isee,” said Ferrers. ‘‘It hasseamsround it.” And then he 
fell to musing on certain blue eyes and golden hair and a slender 
figure, which a few short years ago had caused him much pain and 
suffering and heartache—not willingly, heaven knows, but still it was 
hard to bear and had taken long to cure. He wondered where she 
was now, and what she had been doing all this time, and whether 
she had changed her name. But his thoughts were interrupted by 
Talboys, who continued his story as follows : 


A year afterwards I was down in Yorkshire playing cricket for 
the Rambling Rovers against a local team, and we had just got two 
of our adversaries out, when a big, well-built Yorkshireman walked up 
to the wicket, looking very much as if he meant making runs. I 
thought I had seen him before, somewhere, and, after searching my 
memory for a few moments, recognised in him my old friend the 
Guardsman. This circumstance carried me back to the days of which 
I have been telling you, and I began to speculate as to whether he was 
yet married to my blue-eyed partner ; and whether she was as lovable 
now as then; and whether they pulled well together ; and whether 
he was kind to her; and At that moment he hit a ball hard to 
square leg where I was musing instead of fielding ; it caught me on the 
temple almost before I had time to see it, and down I dropped 
insensible. 


When I recovered consciousness I found myself in a darkened 
room, but my memory was a blank. There was the dim, indistinct 
figure of a man standing near me, who, hearing me mutter ‘‘ Where 
am I?” came and bent over the bed on which I lay, peered into my 
eyes attentively for a few moments, and then ejaculated, with a sigh 
of relief: ‘‘ Thank Heaven !” 

Then he told me, in a gentle voice, that I had been very ill for 
more than a fortnight; that the doctors had been doubtful as to 
whether I should ever again recover consciousness ; that if I had 
died he would have been unhappy for life, since he was the author of 
the accident ; but that now it was clear the crisis was over, and that 
I was in his house and should be well taken care of. 

Well taken care of I was. My strength began to return so rapidly 
that within a week I was strong enough to be dressed, put into a chair, 
and wheeled into the next room. 

Arrived there, the Guardsman, who appeared to me hardly ever 
tohave been absent from my bedside, said that having some little 
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business to attend to, which would take him away for a short while, 
he would send his wife up to amuse me during the interval. 

Till now I had seen no one but himself, the doctor and the 
nurse, and I began to wonder whether my surmise would prove 
correct that in his wife I should find my partner of the penultimate 
dance at that Woolwich ball. 

My doubts—if I really had any—were soon set at rest, for in a 
few minutes there was a sound of light tootsteps on the stairs, a 
rustle of a dress on the landing, a gentle tap at the door, and in 
walked the identical lady closely followed by her dark-eyed cousin. 

“‘T knew I was right,” said she, to her cousin ; echoing, as it were, 
my own thoughts. 

Then, coming over to where I sat propped up in my big chair, 
they both of them commiserated with me on my forlorn condition, 
regretted the accident which had laid me low, and expressed them- 
selves so sweetly concerned about my recovery that I began to think 
my lot was not so very bad after all. There are many things that 
are better than the proverbial poke in the eye with a window shutter, 
and this was one of them. 

They went on chatting and trying to amuse me with such success 
that an hour was gone in no time, and I felt myself progressing 
rapidly under their treatment. We talked, of course, about the 
circumstances of our previous meeting, and I was hypocritical enough 
to try to lead them to believe that my sole object in seeking the 
introduction was to get driven home that night. But the dark eyes 
looked somewhat incredulous. 

At last I said to the fair one: ‘‘ What was it you were right about 
when you came into the room ?” 

* About you,” she replied, archly. ‘‘ All Annie and I could learn 
was that you were @ Mr. Talboys, and we used to wonder whether 
you were the same Mr. Talboys who came back with us from that 
ball. Annie said ‘No,’ and I said ‘Yes.’ And I was right, you 
see,” added she, with a smile of satisfaction. 

A masculine step was now heard on the stairs, and the husband 
appeared. 

‘“‘T hope these prattlers have not been wearying you, Talboys,” 
said he. ‘I must turn them out now, in any case, for the doctor 
will be here in a minute.” 

The black eyes and the blue both looked at me very pleasantly as 
they said: “‘ Good-bye, for the present ; we shall come and see you 
again to-morrow.” But it was the blue eyes which struck me as being 
the most bewitching, and there was a depth of tenderness in them which 
made me think to myself: “ What a lucky fellow your husband 
is.” 

This was the last I saw of them, however, tor a long time. That 
very afternoon they were both summoned to the bedside of their 
grandmother, who had been suddenly seized with a paralytic stroke, 
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which put her in great danger, and necessitated their immediate 
presence. She was seriously ill, and lingered on in a precarious 
condition for some weeks, and I was back in town before they returned. 

But one day, not long after this visit, I was telling my friend, who 
happened to be in town, the story of my introduction to his wife, 
and concluded by saying I looked upon him as a man to be envied. 

“ As how ?” asked he. 

“Why, in being the husband of ——” 

“Well, perhaps I am,” he interrupted. “Certainly I have the 
dearest little wife in creation.” 

“T have a great belief in eyes, you know,” said I, “and in spite of 
the popular adage about dark eyes. I believe there is more stead- 
fastness and earnestness and truth and reliability in the calumniated 
fair hair and blue eyes of the North than in the black eyes of the 
South.” 

“ Possibly there may be,” he said, hesitatingly. ‘I don’t exactly 
see the appositeness of the remark.” 

“Why, your wife has the most beautiful blue eyes I ever saw.” 

“My wife?” he exclaimed, and then, looking at me fixedly for a 
moment, he added: “ Do you know, old fellow, I am afraid you are 
not so much recovered as we thought. My wife’s eyes are a very 
dark brown.” 

“What! Whyisn’tt—— Then whois the lady with fair hair and 
blue eyes that we have been talking about all this time?” 

“Talking about all this time? Oh, I see now. You must 
mean Why, that’s my sister! ” 


Ferrers hereupon removed his cigar from his lips and remarked 
sententiously : 

“There’s nothing like a clever man for running his head hard 
against a millstone occasionally. A woman would never have made 
such a mistake, nor indeed would a man of ordinary stupidity. 
The chances are that when you first saw these people the brother’s 
attention to his sister was due either to a desire to conceal 
from the world at large his real feelings for the cousin.” 

“Ah; it is all very well to be wise after the event,” laughed 
Talboys ; “but I dare say you are right.” 

“Not a doubt of it,” replied Ferrers. ‘“ But go on with your 
story.” 

“You're not tired of it?” 

* Not a bit.” 

“Then here goes.” 


Another year had gone and I was again in the same house, and 
was spending the last days of the Long Vacation, sometimes trudging 
across stubble and through turnips after partridges, sometimes 
walking over the most invigorating of Yorkshire moors after grouse. 
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It was the most delightful autumn I ever remember. Neyer 
before had I seen the heather so purple, or the grouse so plentiful, 
Never before had I felt the air so bracing or my spirits so buoyant. 
Never before had I experienced so completely that feeling ot 
spiritual intoxication, which is the combined result of dry moorland 
breezes, bright days, brilliant landscapes, healthy exercise, a good 
digestion, agreeable companions and a pleasant house. 

My visit was now drawing to a close, and I began to feel a 
reluctance I had never felt before at having to exchange the soul- 
inspiring hills of Yorkshire, the sweet fresh air of the country and 
the peaceful, placid life of a country house, for the depressing 
chimney-pots of London, the fog and smoke of the town, and the 
bustling anxieties of a crowded city. My friend’s golden-haired sister 
had been staying with him during the period of my visit, and she 
and I had become great allies. Somehow or other we were always 
partners in any games that were going on—whether it was tennis, or 
whist, or four-handed billiards, or any of the other entertainments 
which were used to chase the fleeting hours. Not the least cause of 
my reluctance to depart was the thought that I should miss that 
merry laugh, those fascinating eyes, those rosy lips and that sweet- 
toned voice. 

As the final day came nearer and nearer, I felt that her presence 
had become, as it were, a part of my existence. And then I began 
to wonder whether she would regret my departure, and whether she 
would miss me, and whether all her little amiabilities had been 
nothing more than she would have shown to any other guest in her 
brother’s house. 

Men are bad hands at solving such riddles as these and always 
doubt their own powers of perception, when they attempt to penetrate 
the mysteries of a woman’s heart. The ordinary rules by which 
intentions are divined cease to apply, and a man becomes like a toy 
boat on a ruffled lake, tossed hither and thither ; now sailing upright, 
now heeling over on this side, now on that, but making no way 
whatever. 

The last day of my visit arrived and I was no nearer the solution 
of my problem than before. I did not dare to ask a definite question 
lest my hopes might be suddenly dashed to the ground; yet I 
feared to go away without arriving at some sort of understanding. I 
was ina sea of doubt. If I asked and were rejected, I should be 
miserable : if I said nothing she might think I was a mere trifler. I 
should have liked to let things drift a little—to have allowed them to 
go on just as they were for a while. But this was impossible. I 
must start on the morrow. 

At last it ended in this wise. After a short tramp round the home 
farm on the chance of putting up a bird or two and having a parting 
shot, I returned to the house, exchanged my shooting garb for more 
conventional attire, and entered the drawing-room just as the setting 
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sun was beginning to paint shadows on the Western hills, draw lines 
upon the lawns and change the purple of the upland heather to a 
deep crimson. 

There I found my fairy charmer all alone, with the rays of an 
autumn sunset giving additional lustre to the golden halo of her 
head. She was busily engaged in winding wool, and did not refuse 
my proffered assistance in the task. As she wound and wound and 
wound, and her fairy hands flitted backwards and forwards before 
my outstretched arms, I could not resist every now and then taking 
a stealthy glance at those clear blue eyes. At every glance I 
became more and more bewitched, while the skein, I fear, became 
more and more entangled. 

But her nimble and taper fingers quickly undid the knots, and 
as she went on winding and winding and winding, and the skein 
became thinner and thinner and thinner, my glances became more 
and more frequent and our hands came closer and closer together. 
There was now but one coil left. I let it slip first through both 
hands, then through one, then checked it, then held on to it; then 
looked once more into those dear eyes of hers, which this time 
looked straight into mine and allowed me, as I imagined, to see 
right through them into the depths of her soul below. Our hands 
met ; an emotion thrilled through my whole frame ; and, taking her 
hand in mine, I asked if I might keep it: and she Well, she 
didn’t say ‘‘ No.” 


“So that is ball number three, I suppose?” said Ferrers. ‘ Well, 
old boy, I wish you good luck.” 

“ And now,” continued Talboys: “I want you to do something for 
me. I want you to be ‘best man’ at the wedding.” 

“ Delighted,” cried Ferrers. “Though it is always rather sad to 
me, do you know, to see an old friend married. Not that I have any 
doubts as to his future happiness, but only because one is certain to 
lose one’s friend, not as a ‘friend,’ you know, but as a ‘ familiar.’ By 
the way, you have not yet told me the name of this charmer.” 

“ Amy Ancharad ; a sister of Sir Ralph Ancharad.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Ferrers, in an agitated tone, and with a pained 
and astonished look upon his face. ‘‘ You don’t mean to say “ 
And then, stopping abruptly, he added after a moment : “ I am afraid, 
Talboys, I must recall my promise ; I cannot see you married to that 
girl.” 

“What do you mean ?” enquired Talboys, astonished in his turn. 

“ Nothing, except that I should not have minded so much if it had 
not been my greatest friend,” replied Ferrers, somewhat incon- 
sequently, and with a tone of regret in his voice. 

“My dear Ferrers, why should you mind at all? What do you 
know of Miss Ancharad?” enquired Talboys, with just a suspicion of 
annoyance in his manner. 
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“ Nothing against her, so you need not look so ferocious, Hugh. 
Only this ; that a little more than three years ago: it must have been 
just before she came up to town on the occasion you just now told 
me of: I asked her to be my wife and she refused me. In the gentlest 
manner possible, it is true, and with apparent pain and regret ; but 
she had never looked upon me except as a friend, and gave me to 
understand this so clearly and so decidedly, that I felt that the best 
thing I could do would be to try and forget my love for her. That 
was why I went abroad. It has taken three years, you see,” he 
added, with a forced attempt at gaiety ; ‘ but still I can’t be expected 
to dance at her wedding, you know. And now, old fellow, good- 
night. And once more, good luck to you. Believe me, you have 
my best wishes for your happiness.” 

But Ferrers went away with an aching heart. In spite of his faint 
endeavours to conceal his feelings, he had not succeeded in forgetting 
his old love. Indeed, he had found this so impossible that he had 
returned to England bent on seeking her out, and—if she were still 
free—of pressing his suit again. ‘Till this moment he had cherished 
a strong hope, and now to be asked to assist at her marriage to his 
oldest and dearest and most intimate friend! It was too much. 

The next week saw the name of the Honourable Courtenay 
Ferrers added to the list of passengers by a steamer which was 

To sail away, on the following day, 
For the land of the Great Mogul. 


—PRELB LER 


MORS IN VITA. 


THE spring-tide glory flows in gracious streams 

Of golden sunshine and soft silv’ry rain ; 

All nature freed from winter’s icy chain, 

Smiles ’neath the west wind’s kiss, the radiant beams, 
Till new life wakes around ! and yet it seems 

The joy of spring but adds more bitter pain 

To weary, aching hearts, which sigh in vain 

For the lost love they clasp but in the world of dreams: 
Above whose grassy grave the soft breeze sighs, 

The flow’rets bloom, the sweet bird-carols ring : 

Yet, all unheeding, cold and quiet lies 

The love with whom all earthly joy took wing. 
Patience, sad heart! beyond the azure skies 

Thy darling lives, in Heaven’s Eternal Spring ! 


E. M. A. 
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LETTERS FROM MAJORCA. 


By CuarLes W. Woop, F.R.G.S., AuTHoR oF “‘ THROUGH HOLLAND,” 
‘UNDER NORTHERN SKIES,” ETC., ETC. 
Miramar, Nov., 1886. 


Y Dear E.—It 

H. C. is able 

to compose reams of 

rhymes about the stars, 

and picturesque peni- 

tents, and Olympian 

deities, I think I could 

no less write you reams 

of prose about this 
Palma de Mallorca. 

The very air inspires 
you. Indeed, each time 
that I have closed my 
letter, it always seems 
to me that I have left 
out the very thing, and 
the very best thing, of 
all I had to say. 

Just as when, after 
parting from a friend, 
perhaps for years, we 
remember a thousand- 

DOORWAY OF SAN FRANCISCO, PALMA. and-one thoughts we 
have left unuttered, yet which can never be written. 

Or as when death overtakes one we have loved, and eye and 
hand and smile have for ever become unresponsive to ours, we 
would give all the kingdoms ot the world and the glory of them, 
half our own existence, to have them again for a moment with us, to 
clasp them close and fast, and tell them, as we never told them in 
life, how many of our thoughts and hopes and heartbeats were theirs. 

Then comes the assurance that those who entered into our inner- 
most life, must also have known all we would have said, but for that 
strange something within us which keeps the lips closed when the 
heart is fullest. I often think of those lines of Dora Greenwell’s— 
almost her very best—and their consolation : 





“ Oft o’er my soul will a sudden yearning 
Bring back the days we are leaving behind, 
Bring me thy footstep, no longer returning, 
Bring me thy greeting, so gay and so kind. 
































Letters from Majorca. 


How shall I bless thee? No longer beside thee, 
I can but Ipve thee, and lose thee and pray ; 

Yet will God love thee, and keep thee, and guide thee— 
Thou knowest all that my heart would say !”’ 


It is ever thus. ‘What we best conceive, we fail to speak.” 
Tne more we think and feel and would say, the deeper the silence, 
This is wise and well, I suppose. To go through the world with 
our heart upon our sleeve would never do; yet we sometimes err 
in our reticence. Many a kindly word not spoken, many a kindly 
glance not given, would come back to us with fourfold interest 
when the opportunity has passed away for ever and for ever. We 
all of us live too much as if our present life were immortal, and 
what we do not to-day, or to-morrow, or next year, may be done 
in some far distant future. But I have learned that the future of 
lost opportunities has no existence. 

I say that I could write to you everlastingly about this Palma de 
Mallorca. It seems to possess inexhaustible themes. Blue skies 
that enchant you ; blue waters that for ever lap and surge upon the 
shore; floods of brilliant sunshine, steeping one half the street in 
dazzling light, the other in deep, advancing shade; a grand cathe- 
dral which awes by reason of its expanse; quaint thoroughfares 
where you dream the dreams of the lotos-eater; an atmosphere 
rarified and intoxicating. Lastly those watching hills which sur- 
round this cluster of white houses, this Palma de Mallorca, undis- 
turbed in their eternal repose. 

But you would grow weary of this constant theme. Human nature 
is fickle ; to one thing constant never. Just as I am in despair at 
H. C.’s poetical phrenzies, whereby you see even the sublime may 
pall. Toujours perdrix is a mistake, as much in feasts of reason as in 
fiow of wine. 

It is fortunate, then, that the scene changes. 

We have left Palma de Mallorca, but not for ever. In this small 
island, Palma is our headquarters and rallying point. If H. C. went 
astray in a fit of poetical absence of mind, he would immediately 
be returned to Palma, labelled and -under the charge of the guard. 
There our good landlord—who occasionally watches him out of the 
corner of his eyes as I have seen people at the Zoo watch an animal 
marked DANGEROUS — would lodge him and nourish him until the 
return of his beloved keeper. 

I am now writing to you from Miramar: but for a moment I must 
take you back to Palma. 

It was Saturday morning. The sun was shining with its ac- 
customed brilliancy. I wish to impress this fact upon you, because 
presently it did nothing of the sort. 

There is one open carriage in Palma; only one as far as I can 
ascertain. This unique treasure—which, like the Koh-i-nor, has no 
rival—belongs to our good landlord. We demanded and secured 
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it. The treasure was ours: not for ever, fortunately, but for the 
occasion. 

We had some trouble in securing it, by reason of the confusion of 
tongues which here is our normal state of being. Perseverance 
surmounts —— but I have quoted this wisdom to you before, and 
will not weaken it ‘by repetition. Yet as History repeats itself, why 
not Proverbs ? 

Francisco—our conversational Refuge for the Destitute—inter- 
preted at our carriage conference. Lord Beaconsfield, you know, 
had an interpreter at the Berlin Conference, so that we were not 
establishing a precedent. I talked; H. C. was silent witness in case 
of legal difficulty; Francisco translated; our host understood, 
promised, acquiesced, bowed, was altogether charming. The confer- 
ence broke up in perfect union and accord. Everything went merry 
as a marriage bell. 

There would have been a great many marriage bells, by the way, 
before now, had I not over and over again restrained H. C.’s fine 
phrenzied poetical admiration of—I am bound to confess it—most 
charming and picturesque penitents. Their devotions give a softness 
to the eye and an appealing expression to the face of these Mallor- 
quinas, that only a stoic, such as you know me to be, could resist. 

But to our carriage. 

It was a barouche. Its fashion was not of this century; and as 
we made progress, I kept slipping down, and having to draw myself 
up again before finally landing in humility at the bottom. H. C. was 
as cool as a cucumber throughout, and as rigid as Cleopatra’s Needle 
on the Thames Embankment, with the sphinxes facing the wrong 
way. I afterwards found that he had made a footstool of my beau- 
tiful tripod—fancy the degradation !—which kept him comfortably 
perpendicular. He always takes excellent care of himself, and rushes 
in triumphantly where I should fear to tread. You know the quota- 
tion, and if you apply it to us verbatim I will not let him know. 
But be careful to discriminate. Do not for a moment think of him 
as the angel. 

We had a great many packages. Some were bags, some were 
portmanteaux, some were simply done up in brown paper. These 
were lowering to one’s dignity ; but I am not of those who have a 
genius for packing ; I can only put things together; and we could 
leave nothing of all this behind. H.C. was simply useless, and if 
I could have put him also into a bag, it would have been a great 
help, and a relief. 

We had our photographic appurtenances—a host in themselves. 
And we had to take with us a three days’ supply of provisions. This 
commissariat detail requires explanation. 

Miramar is not a town or a village, but simply an estate belonging to 
the Archduke. It is a part of the island, and if not its very grandest 
portion, I doubt very much if we shall see anything more beautiful. 
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There would be no accommodation here for visitors, but for the 
goodness of the Archduke. His Royal Highness has built a house, 
or Hospiteria, where anyone who wishes to do so may go and put up 
for a time. It is furnished in the simplest manner. There are many 
bedrooms, and one large sitting or dining-room, which reminds one 
more of the refectory of a monastery than of anything else. There 
are servants to do your bidding; and everything is just as you 
might find it in a country inn, except that on leaving you have 
nothing to pay forall this accommodation. In other words, in coming 
here, you are accepting the silent hospitality of the Archduke, who 
has built the place solely for the use of strangers. The domestics 
who wait upon you are even forbidden to accept any gratuity you 
might wish to offer them for their trouble and excellent goodwill. 

Only two conditions are attached to the use of the Hospiteria. One, 
that, in the season, when it is likely to be crowded, visitors are not 
expected to stay more than three days. The other, that every visitor 
must bring with him his own provisions. 

Both these rules are wise and necessary. In this out-of-the-way 
spot, it would be impossible to cater for arrivals which one day might 
number five, and the next ten, and the third not one. It is unneces- 
sary to speak of the cost such a proceeding would entail, or of the 
delicacy one would feel in availing oneself of what would be too 
much goodness. It is already a singular and graceful act of 
consideration that this Hospiteria should have been built at all, and 
that it is kept up and provided with every reasonable necessity, for 
any number of people, most of whom never see the Archduke, and 
can only thank him for this unseen and impersonal hospitality by 
using and not abusing it. 

But this is anticipating. We are still in Palma. 

We sat in our room, surrounded by our Lares and Penates, 
wondering where and how everything would be stowed away in the 
barouche. H. C. looked like an image of poetry on Mount 
Parnassus, wrapt in sublime visions. I like to put things delicately, 
but probably if he had been writing this about me he would simply 
have said I looked ridiculous. In one hand he held his drawing 
portfolio ; in the other he clutched a ream of foolscap paper. 

The windows were opened to the hot air and bright sunshine. 
Imagine that in November. Imagine, and envy. The jeunesse 
dorée of the club opposite, lounged luxuriously also from open 
windows, watching us and wondering as to our destination. Or 
perhaps too lazy to wonder, they only watched. 

Francisco was all excitement. We were, of course, calm. It is 
the prerogative and privilege of great minds to be calm. Francisco 
had seen to the packing of our hamper in conjunction with our good 
landlady. But though working conjointly, they had packed separately, 
by which means forty-eight eggs were stowed away instead of twenty- 
four: a fortunate circumstance for us, as it turned out in the end. 
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Antonio, our chamberlain, had for the moment ceased his wild and 
wonderful vocal display and hovered restlessly about, ready to assist 
in the transport of luggage down the three flights of stairs. For I 
think I have told you that we are, happily, on the third floor, in this 
Fonda de Mallorca. 

Tout vient 4 qui sait attendre—even in Mallorca. 

Presently we heard a sound as of furious driving, and an aristo- 
cratic rumble that could come from nothing less dignified than a 
barouche. It stopped at the fonda. 

I looked out. H.C. came down from Mount Parnassus, and 
looked out too. The horses were not much to admire, but we 
found they were very good ones to travel. This is not a very 
original remark, but then there is nothing new under the sun. It is 
also the truth. The coachman on the other hand, was passable as to 
appearance, but the most stupid man in creation. At least I hope 
so; for if he was not stupid, he was wicked, and may be said to have 
committed murder in his heart. In spite of the forty-eight eggs, it 
was no fault of his that we were not starved to death. 

I should like you to have seen the packing and stowing that went 
on. How cunningly a niché was found for everything ; in the carriage 
or on it, behind it or below it. How cleverly, for instance, things 


. were stowed away in the hood, and eventually fell about our heads 


and nearly gave us concussion of the brain. How refractory pack- 
ages were fastened with cord, a safe but undignified process. How 
my precious dressing-bag was deliberately strapped to the seat beside 
the coachman, ufside down. This unfortunate bag is more trouble 
to me than the Eastern slippers were to their owner. Like an ugly 
duckling, it is selected not only for its own blows and bruises but 
for those of others. I have a presentiment that it will never see 
England again. Even the slippers, you know, were at last disposed 
of, though I forget in what manner. 

Then final directions were given to the coachman. 

In passing through Valdemosa, he was to call at the public 
purveyor’s and order sundry articles of food to be sent on to Miramar. 
With the exception of eggs, we had with us a very limited amount of 
sustenance. I gravely pointed out to Francisco the necessity for 
beating this order into the unimpressionable brain of the driver, 
Paolo. This was so.well done, that Paolo at last waxed impatient. 
Everything was ready, and he whipped up his horses. Away we went. 

A scream arrested us: a lady’s scream. It is only ladies who can 
scream. Menshout. Perhaps it makes more noise, but it is not half 
so penetrating. There was a sound of command in this scream, and 
Paolo knew better than not to turn back. 

Our thoughtful landlady was flourishing like a flag from the 
window—not herself, but H. C.’s macintosh and windy-weather cap, 
which he had left behind him. He rather prides himself on this 
kind of thing: calls it the abstraction of the poet’s mood. The lady 
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must have been inspired, as events proved. She dropped them grace. 
fully on to the head of Francisco, who stood just outside the door. 
way. Emerging flushed and breathless from this avalanche, his 
head bristling like a porcupine, but good tempered as ever, he 
handed the forgotten articles to H. C. who bowed his thanks to 
the hostess, and, in absence of mind and full sunshine, immediately 
proceeded to put them on. 

Now you may wear two coats, but though the ghost in the Bishop 
of Winchester’s song wore three old hats, it is certainly conspicuous, 
in travelling, to wear even two. 

I quietly took one off and put it away, and he was none the wiser, 

After all, absence of mind has its advantages. You can do very 


PALMA; LOOKING TOWARDS BELVER. 


much as you will with these afflicted ones. Like an old friend ot 
ours—you ask him at table what he will take, and he quietly says: 
“Thank you—nothing :” and _ half-a-dozen courses are placed before 
him one after another ; and everything disappears ; and in the end 
he doesn’t know what he has had, or whether he has had anything at 
all. He has charmed you all the time with his conversation, and 
I suppose he has entertained and absorbed his own mind and 
attention also. 

We started off again, this time for good. Down the street we 
clattered, round by the port, and up a wide thoroughfare—a sort 
of Palma boulevard, less picturesque and interesting than some of 
the narrower streets. Then we gained the railway station and passed 
out into the open country. 

It was our first introduction to anything beyond the confines of the 
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town. The scenery to begin with was flat. A long straight road, a 
wide plain, distant hills or mountains. All this preparation and 
packing and ceremony was for a drive that, altogether, would not 
last much above three hours. You see we were not going to the 
ends of the earth—wherever they may be situated in Mallorca. 

I cannot rave to you about luxuriance of vegetation, because we 
had not very much of it. It is winter here, though not the winter 
of our discontent, I am glad to say. In England we should be 
happy with such a winter as this all the year round. Our English 
summers are little more than a snare and a delusion, and we have no 
sooner lost our six weeks’ spring east winds than we seem to plunge 
at once into the equinoxial gales of autumn. 

There was, then, not very much luxuriance of vegetation to be 
seen to-day. But here and there a date tree reared its head, spread- 
ing its plumes, and allowing its fruit to hang in rich clusters. And 
occasionally a palm tree gladdened our eyes, giving such distinctive 
character to the landscape, and standing out so picturesquely against 
the background of the blue sky, for which it seems specially to 
have been made. 

How unlike England it all is. How it transports one at once to 
everything Eastern ; everything Italian or Spanish. With what strange 
glow and rapture it somehow fills the soul. What emotions it raises 
within us, that, try as we will, can never be put into words. 


‘‘ This song of soul I struggle to outbear 
Through portals of the sense sublime and whole, 
And utter all myself into the air: 
But if I did it—as the thunder-roll 
Breaks its own cloud—my flesh would perish there, 
Before that dread apocalypse of soul.” 


What is this longing, this soul-voice, which makes itself heard and 
felt, but to which we can give neither name nor expression? What is 
this vital spark? Whence cometh it and whither does it go? And 
why is life made by it so weighty a burden, so awful a reality, so 
exquisite a joy that we scarce can live it out? Who wonders at 
Shelley proposing to overturn his boat, and so put an end to the 
mystery of the unknown, which weighed so terribly upon him also? 
Who wonders, yet does not shudder? For who would rashly raise 
the Veil with his own hand, and rush into the Presence Chamber 
unbidden and unblessed ? 

We found the trees all bare; the olives picked and the figs 
garnered. Those lovely, luscious figs: green outside if you will, but 
ted and soft and juicy within. Here and there the landscape was 
enlivened by white farm-houses, some of them by the roadside. 
Yellow strings of Indian corn decorated them ; and long strings of 
the red capsicum give a picturesque and rich colouring to their 
surroundings. On first seeing them in the distance we were puzzled 
to know what these rich red ropes could be. 
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Beside us ran a narrow stream, now almost dried up, and thirsting 
for the winter rains. Dry walls bounded the road ; walls of rough 
grey stone rudely piled together, yet answering every necessary 
purpose. There were few people about. Hardly anyone passed us; 
but those who did so, saluted us with marked respect. This, of 
course, was due to the barouche. There has been no familiarity 
here to be followed by the usual contempt. All the country people 
in Mallorca greet you in passing, and it is a pleasant custom. It 
seems to give you a foothold in the island ; seems to say: “ You are 
welcome ; we are glad to see you; come as often as you please, and 
stay as long as you like.” It is a passport to their good graces; a 
free-masonry sign of goodwill. In short it is what Sterne would call 
‘4 quiet attention.” 

But to-day we met very few wanderers. The country looked 
almost abandoned, and the houses deserted. 

At one point where the roads crossed, was a long, low, white house 
with a portico supported by square pillars. Strings of maize and 
capsicums hung about the walls. In a corner of the portico sat 
an old woman, spinning. Behind the house was one of those palm 
trees, alas, so rarely seen now in Mallorca. Their scarcity, how- 
ever, makes them only the more precious. How true it is that 
what we possess in abundance we seldom appreciate. If we had a 
sackful of diamonds they would cease to charm. 

But this place was all so picturesque that H. C. thought he should 
like to sketch it ; and in his sketch he has introduced one or two of 
these palm trees, but I tell him they are not at all like the real 
thing. They are palm trees in the last stage of consumption. We 
managed to make Paolo understand that we wanted to stop. He 
cannot speak one word of anything but his own language, and ordinary 
signs, intelligible to ordinary people are as Greek and Hebrew to 
him. He is excessively dense. I sometimes wonder if there is any 
method in his madness, but I think not. It is sheer stupidity. 

Even as H. C. was.sketching, and I was trying to render myself 
agreeable to the old spinning Jenny—if her name happened to be 
Jenny—a change came o’er the current of our life. In less poetical 
but plainer words, the change was in the current of the air. We 
were getting into the hills, towards Valdemosa: not only one of the 
most romantic spots in Mallorca, but one of the most romantic in the 
world. 

Clouds gathered about the hills and overspread the sky with 
inconceivable rapidity. All our sunshine disappeared and was replaced 
by a semi-darkness. A cold blast of wind swept over the mountains 
and down the gorges, searching out our very marrow. Lightning 
and thunder rolled and crashed and echoed about the hills: echo 
repeating echo, until each succeeding clap came to drown the fainter 


voice. 
Then the rain descended in torrents and streams; with such force 
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that the very horses staggered and swerved, and seemed powerless 
to resist its rush. The very carriage rocked and swayed and 
appeared about to overturn. 

And now, indeed, had set in the winter of our discontent: I 
might even say despair. The hood had been hastily put up, the 
apron unrolled. 

H. C. now showered blessings upon the head of our Palma hostess. 
So did I. It would have been so hard and uncomfortable to find 
oneself defying the rain with impunity, while H. C. was finding the 
only suit he had brought away from the hotel, soaked through and 
through. I suppose but for that, he would have had to waste his 
Sunday in bed, whilst his clothes were being dried, shrunken and 
shrivelled at a slow charcoal fire. What an object he would have 
presented! A species of grown up Oliver Twist at Dotheboys’ Hall. 
For I also had only brought this one suit with me; and with the 
most generous intentions you cannot share a suit of clothes as you 
would an apple or an orange, or even a substantial legacy. Not that 
I was ever left a legacy to divide, except a piano, once upon a time, 
which reached me with every atom of its inside taken out. I re- 
member hammering away at the keyboard for about five minutes, 
wondering what was the matter ; whether I had suddenly gone stone 
deaf like Beethoven; and like Beethoven, was drawing tears from 
others’ eyes by sweet sounds I could not hear myself. But in look- 
ing round, I saw no evidence of fine feelings aroused: only very 
open countenances, and blank expressions of amazement. 

Then it occurred to me to look inside. And behold, some one had 
taken away all voice from the instrument, yet given it speech: for 
just at the top, written in pencil, were these words: ‘”Twere vain to 
tell thee all I feel!” They had also, in this case, saved me 
the trouble of division; had taken the oyster and left me the 
shell. 

The storm raged. I have never in all my life seen anything to 
equal its fury. We hoisted our umbrellas, but they did more harm 
than good. The wind blew a perfect tornado; rain came down in 
waterspouts, As we struggled up into the hills of Valdemosa 
and the narrowing gorge, the hurricane increased in fury, the rain 
swept down the road like a river. We saw that we must be passing 
through great beauty and grandeur of scenery ; could just discern 
that the romance of Valdemosa had not been exaggerated ; but every 
pleasurable sense was swallowed up in vanity and vexation of spirit. 

And yet the very storm itself was a source of interest and gratifica- 
tion. It was unspeakably grand, though horribly uncomfortable, and 
almost overwhelming : blinding us with its force, taking away our very 
breath. I tell you again that I have never seen anything like it. 

We swept round into the narrow street of Valdemosa. Every 
moment I expected that Paolo would stop and order fresh supplies 
for our commissariat department. But we were at his mercy ; had 
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neither breath to remind ‘him, nor words to be understood. H.C 
trembled with agitation, as every moment our hope of Paolo’s memory 
and goodwill grew less. You see H.C. knew nothing about the 
forty-eight eggs any more than I did. And, after all, it is impossible 
to eat eggs without an accompaniment of dry bread, at the very least, 
Butter, as I have told you, is an unknown quantity in Mallorca—if 
anything can be said to be a quantity that has not yet been called into 
existence. 

The very last house was passed, our hope died out, we went on, 
and the storm continued with unabated fury. How Paolo on his 
perch withstood it, is a mystery for ever. Mallorcan coachmen 
evidently possess some hereditary virtues unknown to fame. One 
hardly wondered at his forgetting anything. 

We had still a forlorn hope left: perhaps on his return journey that 
night he would remember us. That is to say, if there ever should be 
a return journey. The chances at present seemed that we should be 
blown into the depths of the sea, or overturned by the raging of the 
wind, or drowned in the descending waterfloods ; our nerves shattered 
and extinguished by the roar and roll of the thunder, or reduced to 
ashes by the vivid lightning. 

It played about the hills, and lighted up the dark heavens and 
seemed literally to cross our path, Flash after flash, fork after fork ; 
the grandest most sublime spectacle you can possibly imagine, filling 
one with untold emotion, one’s nerves roused and responding with 
a thousand vibrations. All the mighty artillery of Heaven seemed to 
be battling and crashing and falling about our ears, gathered together 
and overshadowing this wild and mountainous, this grand and romantic 
spot of earth. 

The hissing, roaring rain, falling: with a force we had never seen 
equalled, or anything like equalled; the fierce blasts of icy wind; 
these appeared more earthly elements, and were poured out with 
furious and unsparing hand. 

But we rather trembled for our experiences at Miramar. Was all 
this the commencement of the rainy season? If so we should be 
simply shut up for three days in the gloomy depths of the Hospiteria. 
Our occupation like Othello’s would be gone. ‘True, H. C. might 
draw atmospheric pictures: “Miramar in a Storm,” “Continuation of 
Miramar in a Storm :” giving a picture to every hour of the day by 
way of variation. And I might indulge you with reams of prose to 
match H. C.’s reams of rhymes. But all this would hardly save us 
from a melancholy madness. H.C. made a feeble attempt to sing 
“ Wait till the clouds roll by:” but at the very first line the wind 
caught his open mouth, and rushed with hurricane force down his 
throat, and I thought he would have expired in the struggle to get 
his breath back again. 

We left Valdemosa behind us, and went round by the coast. 
There was nothing to be seen, but I can tell you now that the sea was 
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very near us on the left. We were very much above its level, and it 








y was bounded by magnificent cliffs. Hills rose above our right hand. 
e Before very long we came to a solitary house, and had reached 
le our destination. The carriage stopped with a sudden jerk, and 
t. Paolo made some remark, brilliant but unintelligible. 
if It was now almost dark. We unpacked ourselves as well as we 
0 could, and left Paolo to unpack such of our possessions as had sur- 
vived the hurricane. Our poor hamper! Its contents by this time 
1, must have been turned into a kind of Mallorcan hotch-potch. Star- 
is vation stared us in the face. H. C. refused to be comforted. 
n I must tell you that we did not at this period thoroughly under- 
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Ye stand the system of the Hospiteria ; did not quite realise that all this 
a. was the result of kindness and forethought, and we were not entering 
ht an inn, but accepting hospitality. That, but for this Hospiteria, we 
of could not have stayed at Miramar at all, since it contained no other 
vy roof to shelter us, beyond the residence and dependencies of the 
to Archduke, which are, of course, sacred from intrusion. 
1S Not quite comprehending all this, we were inclined to more 
1g criticism than we should otherwise have indulged in. But we.were 
d never dissatisfied; and our remarks bordered on the humorous 
is rather than the severe. 
et Perhaps not at the very first moment. We entered at once upon 
a bare room, paved with flags, containing nothing but whitewashed 
t. walls, a bench, a long deal table, and a chair or two. A small 
as charcoal fire glowed and smouldered in the middle of the room ina 
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large earthenware pan. The sight was pleasant, for the atmosphere 
was cold and creepy. 

It was almost dark and the whole place looked so cheerless and 
gloomy, that I have seldom in my life felt so depressed as during the 
first half hour of our stay at Miramar. The people who received us 
of course spoke not one word of our language, nor we of theirs, 
They seemed to look upon us with anger, and to resent our coming, 
I am persuaded now that they did nothing of the kind. Their 
manner was probably only astonishment at our arriving in the midst 
of such weather. And astonished they might well be. 

But the effect was the same. ‘They stood and stared at us: two 
women and an old man. They never moved, but might have been 
monuments rooted to the earth. Not pillars of salt, unfortunately, 
or we might have deprived them of a hand or a foot when we fell 
short of that commodity. Paolo unpacked and brought in the things. 
When he came to the hamper, he handed it to the old woman, and 
she now moved for the first time, and took it into deeper depths of 
darkness beyond this room. We trembled and followed ; followed 
into a long refectory with bare walls and floor, and two long tables, 
a few chairs and benches. She lighted a lamp, which threw a pale, 
lurid glare around, making the darkness visible; casting ghostly 
shadows upon the whitewashed walls. Then she unpacked the 
hamper and found everything safe and unspoiled. H. C. at once 
danced a sailor’s hornpipe, which I thought a very undignified and 
unpoetical exhibition. The old woman opened her mouth at the 
forty-eight eggs, and gasped ; and by a rapid mental calculation, we 
could see that she put us down for at least a week’s visit. 

When we returned to the outer room, everything had been brought 
in. Paolo had stabled his horses, housed his carriage, and was 
comfortably seated over the braize fire: trying his best to bring back 
his circulation. It must have been hard work. 

He got up when we entered and touched his cap, evidently 
knowing his duty to those who travelled in barouches. Then he 
intimated by signs that he would help to carry up the luggage. 
After all, then, he was well-disposed ? But we made him understand 
that he had done his part, and must now rest and make the most of 
his embers. A further bestowal of half-a-dozen cigarettes of finest 
Turkish tobacco, apparently made him our slave for ever. 

Then the old woman showed us upstairs. We had the whole place 
to ourselves, and a choice of rooms. Some contained two beds, 
some three. We felt melancholy and depressed, determined to 
share the same room and live or die together, and chose the largest 
and most comfortable that contained two beds. Everything was of 
the very plainest description, but we were quite content. 

If only this rain would cease, this cold, creepy atmosphere. But 
the storm beat down with as much fury as ever, and there seemed no 
chance of abatement. The shutters were closed, lamps lighted, and 
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as far as was possible we made believe to be very cheerful and jolly. 
We put out our familiar objects: a book or two; a small aneroid, 
which stood hard and fast at Hurricane ; drawing books and pencils ; 
our photographic affairs; and began to feel more at home. H. C. 
carefully unpacked and mounted the tea-making apparatus, having 
taken good heed to bring a large supply of bohea and spirits of 
wine. In truth, it proved a consolation. 

H. C. suggested dinner. It was long past six o’clock, and a happy 
thought. For a poet I assure you that he has great capacities ; 
excellent powers of digestion. Anyone seeing us together would 
never for a moment imagine that /7zs was the laurel-crowned brow. 
This only proves that people should never jump to conclusions, 

Whilst we were upstairs, the people down below had been 
carrying On a conversation. You never heard such voices. I never 
have; anywhere. They raved and shouted and ranted and roared at 
each other. I thought they were fighting, and that we should find them 
all lying flat and dead upon the floor. Not at all; they were on the 
most affectionate terms, and this was their way of showing it. I 
expected to hear plates and dishes flying, a smashing of crockery, a 
clashing of knives. I quite expected that we, too, should be 
murdered. It was alla delusion. We were as safe as if guarded by 
a regiment of soldiers. Their hearts were brimming over with good 
fellowship towards each other, and towards us. We did not know it 
then, but we found it out afterwards. 

Down we went. The old woman was very far from stupid. She 
understood our intelligent signs and set our table. This was nota 
ceremonious, or difficult, or tedious process. Then she displayed our 
limited stores, and consulted our pleasure. This also was an easy 
matter. ‘There was no embarras de richesses. The foundation of 
every meal had to be the same—eggs, eggs, and nothing but eggs. 
After leaving Miramar, I don’t think we shall look at an egg again for 
a century. 

The old woman went off to her kitchen, and we followed; 
partly out of curiosity, partly for want of something to do. It was 
the warmest, best, and most civilised room in the house: furnished 
with excellent stoves and an array of pots and pans that might have 
gladdened the heart of a Francatelli. 

We were evidently treading upon somewhat sacred ground, and 
having propitiated the old lady by a large amount of pantomimic 
admiration, went back to our refectory to await results. 

I assure you they were not to be despised. Her cooking was 
excellent. We ate, drank, were comforted, and took heart. Life 
now bore a different aspect. It is melancholy, when you come to 
think of it, that human nature is so dependent upon outer influences 

Paolo came to bid us good-bye. He was to return for us on 
Monday afternoon. We impressed upon him by all the emphatic 
signs in our power that he must call at Valdemosa on his way back, 
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and order our supplies. He pretended to understand, shook his 
head wisely, declared all sorts of things, and in the end did nothing, 
In short he behaved very badly. But for the goodness of the 
Archduke we should have famished; should not even have had 
bread to eat. 

Paolo departed in the wind and the rain. They were fierce as 
ever, but lightning and thunder had ceased. We went back to our 
room and got to our books. Presently H. C. proposed tea, but 
instead of the apparatus, I suggested that the old woman should boil 
her kettle. 

I went down, and came upon a very singular scene. 

The number of the household had been augmented. The younger 
woman’s husband had come in, and also a neighbour or two fora 
chat. A little girl of ten or twelve years was also there. They were, 
most of them, seated on low chairs or stools round the charcoal pan, 
smoking and talking. The young woman is very civilised, and 
hospitably inclined. She placed a chair for me, and evidently wished 
me to join the family circle. I felt much honoured, and did so at 
once. The situation was so unusual that it bore the greatest possible 
interest. It was certainly a very domestic and unceremonious scene, 
as you will hear. 

The young woman is the old woman’s daughter, and is very 
comely. Perhaps the old woman has also been comely in her day, 
but that is long past. The child is the old woman’s grand-daughter, 
so that three generations are here represented. ‘The girl has a 
brother, and a very nice young fellow into the bargain, who is a young 
servant of the Archduke—but this is anticipating. 

One or two lamps shed a partial light over the room, but this 
obscurity rather added to the scene. As we sat round the fire, we 
might have made the fortune of any painter. The young woman, 
compared with the others, is singularly intelligent. I easily made her 
understand that we wanted a kettle of boiling water, and she quickly 
brought it. We all held it by turns, whilst she, with a palm leaf, 
fanned the embers into a glow. She chattered all the time, and 
sometimes I understood, and sometimes I did not. It was the same 
on her side. Then she would laugh heartily at our blunders: our 
splashings and flounderings in the deep waters of signs and symbols. 
Not a loud laugh; but a rich, rippling, good-natured laugh, which 
came from the heart and indicated a broad, kindly nature. 

All this time the grandmother sat apart, without the charmed 
circle. She was busy in the domestic duty of brushing the child's 
hair, of which she was evidently very proud and particular. It 
was immensely long and fine. She brushed and combed and combed 
and brushed, and the child sat it out for at least half an hour with 
the most exemplary patience. Then it was beautifully plaited ina 
plait that reached to her knees, and was tied up with ribbon. The 
result might have created envy in many a higher state of life. 
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Another domestic performance was going on at the table. You 
must forgive me for introducing these intimate details to your notice, 
but I feel bound to place the scene before you exactly as I saw it that 
night : and seeing, shall never forget. 

At the table, then, the old man was shaving; evidently he shaved 
only once a week, and this was his hour of trial. He is a very ugly old 
man, but like his spouse, probably has had his day. I am taking it 
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for granted that he is her husband, but on further consideration there 
is a distinct resemblance between them. It may be that they are 
brother and sister, and that the old woman, like Mrs. Gummidge, is 
a lone lorn creeter. The more I think of it the more I am inclined 
to this view of the matter. I must try and find this out before we 
leave, though it is not of vital importance one way or the other. 

The old man’s face was lighted to ghastly hideousness by a lamp 
placed close to him. A broken bit of looking-glass was lodged 
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uprightly against a jug, and in this he regarded himself with compla- 
cent admiration. I cannot say that he inspired me with any similar 
feeling, and I gradually managed to get my back towards him. 

Altogether, we were a merry party ; and, as the Vicar of Wakefield 
says, what we wanted in wit we made up in noise. Not that we were 
uproarious by any means. And as far as I am concerned, when 
noise begins, it deprives me of what little wit I might otherwise have 
possessed. 

But even over a charcoal fire a kettle will boil in time; and the 
time of this kettle came, just as H. C. waxing impatient, appeared 
on the scene to call me to account. The sight of the boiling kettle 
restored his equanimity, and at the same time landed me out of hot 
water. I meekly followed with the black and steaming cauldron; 
lamented by the good-natured assembly, who begged me to return. 

I did so presently, when we wanted a fresh supply of water, which 
of course took another half hour to get up steam. The young girl 
had been sent to bed; and the old man’s toilet completed, the 
hideous glare removed from his face, he looked quite harmless and 
presentable. 

I now felt perfectly happy and at home in the Hospiteria. The 
little company were evidently full of goodwill and good intentions. 
They neither intended to murder each other nor to make mincemeat 
of us. The domestic drama was all so novel, so unusual, so different 
from anything ever before experienced, that it charmed in its way, and 
charmed very much. ' 

All this time the winds blew and the rain descended with undimin- 
ished vigour. It was our only drawback to perfect contentment. If 
it continued, what on earth should we do? The very thought ot 
a whole day in doors filled us with dismay. H.C. no longer at- 
tempted to sing, “ Wait till the clouds roll by,” but changed his tune 
to some melancholy ditty which developed in me distinctly suicidal 
tendencies. 

In our room, we could not get rid of the cold and creepy feeling 
that would not be banished. So we made a virtue of necessity and 
retired early. 

I had not been very long in my snug bed in the corner before I 
felt convinced that the sheets were damp. 

I dare say it was only the general dampness that seemed upon 
everything, but it came to the same thing. It is just as bad to fancy 
your sheets damp, as to know they are so. We are all creatures of 
fancy : like that old and departed personage, who, whenever he went 
out visiting and forgot his nightcap, would borrow a piece of thread 
to tie round his head and over his ears. By this means fancy kept 
him from taking cold; but if by chance he forgot the thread as well as 
the nightcap, a severe influenza was the result. 

I could not be happy in my damp sheets and it was not a case for 
a needleful of thread. A whole reelful would have been useless. 
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I confided my fears to H. C. He declared that his sheets were per- 
fectly dry, and good-naturedly offered to give me one of them. Half 
a loaf, he said, was better than no bread. In this instance I thought 
not. I would discard sheets and sleep in blankets. 

However H. C. insisted, and began to roll round and round in his 
one sheet, to leave the other free. He was afraid that I might take 
both, and was anxious to make sure of one. You see, we can only 
understand Shakespeare by the Shakespeare that is within us ; we 
judge others by ourselves—and he had once devoured my break- 
fast as well as his own. So he went on rolling and rolling until at 
last he could roll no longer. He was at an end of his resources, 
and was rather out of breath. There was nothing more to wind, 
and yet he was no further advanced than at the beginning. 

Then he discovered that the beds had only one large sheet apiece, 
which, folded over, served the purposes of two. 

He was now bound hand and foot ; was swathed round and round 
just like a mummy. He couldn’t move, declared he felt suffocated, 
implored me to come to his assistance. He rolled round and round 
the other way, but the stupid thing wouldn’t unwind. He made him- 
self frightfully uncomfortable, but could obtain no release. 

I nearly died from laughing. IfI had wished to help him ever so, 
I couldn’t have done it. I was as bound as he was, but from 
laughter, whilst he was much nearer crying. 

But I knew better than to release him. For the first time in his 
life he was properly clothed—in a strait-waistcoat. I devoutly hoped 
it would cure him of his poetic phrenzies, and left him to it. It was 
kind cruelty, inspired by the best motives. My intentions were hon- 
ourable. I discarded my own sheet as soon as the hysterical fit had 
subsided, and slept very comfortably in blankets. 

Every now and then the rain woke me up, beating against the 
windows. One window in the next room was without a shutter. On 
our first arriving the old man had gone up to close it. A battle 
ensued between him and the wind, and the wind conquered. A 
furious blast wrenched it from its iron socket, and it fell to earth 
with a great crash. The house luckily was solidly built, or that might 
have gone too. It was such a night that really it seemed as if the 
spirits of evil were abroad. 

In the dead of the night or the small hours of the morning, the rain 
ceased, and then followed that drip, drip, from the eaves, which is so 
depressing. As depressing as the constant thud, thud of snow that 
fell from the roof of my cell one Good Friday Eve at the Alpine 
Monastery of the Grande Chartreuse. I never closed my eyes all 
night, I remember, but shivered in my ice-house. 

I did not shiver here, but frequently woke. That drip, drip made 
me melancholy. I asked H. C. if he was awake, just for the sake of 
company. For answer I received nothing but a hollow groan. 
Next morning he told me he had had horrible dreams all night. 
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Dreamed of Moses and Aaron and the Pharaohs. Dreamed that he 
was an Egyptian himself, was dead and being embalmed. The last 
experience he said was horrible, and made him feel very much in the 
condition of the piano that was left to me asa legacy. Certainly he 
looked very miserable and cadaverous, and I had to support him 
down stairs to breakfast; after which he revived. But as yet no sign 
of poetic phrenzy. Is he cured? Or is it merely a case of Reculer 
pour mieux sauter? I have doubts and fears. 

But before this, in the first flush of sunrise, I got up and threw 
wide the shutters. What a scene met my gaze. If I live to bea 
hundred I shall never forget it. 

These shutters make the room pitch dark. They exclude every 








HOSPITERIA, 


ray of light, so that when you wake, it might be midday or it might 
be midnight. On this occasion I struck H. C.’s repeater which he 
had placed between us on a chair, and found that if the sun were not 
behind time he must be just rising. I threw the shutters open, and 
released the room from the blackness of night to—what ? 

All the glory of a summer morning, winter though it was in these 
regions. What a change had come over the face of nature. The 
air was bright, crisp and balmy. Not a cloud to be seen in the sky, 
which was of that intensely clear, early-morning blue that is so 
refreshing and exhilarating. At our feet, below the Hospiteria, the 
coast stretched far away. We looked into great depths. The slopes 
were rich and cultivated. Gardens of flowers, terraces and fields ot 
olives and oranges and grape-vines. In the midst of all this incon- 
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ceivable beauty reposed the Archduke’s residence and dependencies: 
the former a very charming place, though small. 

The outline of the coast was eccentric and broken ; now rocky and 
rugged, now rising gently in luxuriant and wooded slopes; tongues 
or points of land stretched out into the sea, one behind another; all 
diversified in form and of surpassing beauty. The sea lapped the 
coast, calm and blue as a proverbial Mediterranean. The sun, 
shooting upwards, could not be seen, but cast a golden, flashing path- 
way across the waters; lighting up the whole world I gazed upon 
with its ineffable glow and glory. 

I thought it the serenest, most beautiful, most perfect picture I 
had ever seen. Probably a portion of the effect and impression were 
due to the suddenness of the sight. Probably, too, the late fearful 
storm had given an additional clearness even to this ever clear 
atmosphere : gilding, as it were, the rainbow. There was also the 
charm of the unexpected—greatest of all charms. But at all times 
this undoubtedly is one of the loveliest views in the world. No 
wonder that the Archduke loves it, and, though not belonging to 
Mallorca or to Spain, has made himself a resting-place for such 
weeks or months of the year as it may please him to dwell here. It 
is an ideal existence. 

It was too much. I roused H. C. out of disturbed slumbers ; 
persuaded him that he was neither an Egyptian, nor a mummy, nor 
embalmed ; that it was all a bad dream. I bade him look at the 
sunshine and the blue sky; made him get up and go to the open 
window, and gaze upon Paradise. Once there, I thought that I 
should never get him away again. It made us both feel as if we were 
on holy ground. The scene was too fair for earth. 

The whole day has been a paradise to us, but I cannot enter upon 
ithere and now. I spare you a longer letter. You have been much 
in my thoughts to-day. All this beauty, and all other beauty, ever 
reminds me of her who has sanctified our home and made it also a 
paradise of beauty unto us, holy and consecrated. This is the very 
place from which to waft you a benediction. It comes to you on 
the wings of affection and the sunbeams of the morning. 























OUR SPARE-ROOM. 


Fo some time after we had been married we lived at Finchley, 

Finchley is not a particularly interesting place in itself. It is 
not town ; neither by the utmost stretch of imagination could it be 
called country. It is exceedingly difficult to get to the city—where 
I go every day—from there: or to get anywhere else, for the 
matter of that. But I think our chief reason for going to live there 
was that we had the chance of taking a house that had been built by 
a friend of mine for his own occupation, who found, after it was 
finished that he would have to live abroad for two or three years. 
Houses that people build for themselves are always so much nicer 
than those they build for other people. So we at once decided 
to take it, and ever since have been trying to get away from it. 

We both wanted to live in town; in London proper. I wanted 
my club handy, and Margaret wanted the bonnet-shops. Choosing a 
new house is a weighty and important matter, and we braced our 
minds beforehand by many conversations on the subject, and at last 
began seriously to house-hunt. 

We looked at a good many “ desirable residences” in the regions 
of South Kensington and Bayswater, and saw a few that we liked 
pretty well, and a large number that we did not like at all. A good 
many of the houses had just been newly and smartly done up for the 
season—it was the month of February when we began our search— 
with an evident view of attracting the public. But although they were 
magnificent with paint, paper, whitewash and Jacobean mantelpieces, 
we frequently found that they were deficient in the less apparent 
details of drainage, cisterns and boilers, with which unimportant 
trifles the landlord had evidently considered it not worth while to 
busy himself. 

Some houses, on the other hand, were not “done up” in any way, 
but were dark, dirty and cobwebby, and haunted by cadaverous care- 
takers. It was useless to try and investigate any of this species, as 
Margaret refused to go any farther than the drawing-room floor, and 
would not entertain the idea of them for a single instant. “ First 
impressions are everything,” she would remark emphatically when I 
tried to convince her that painting and papering were not yet lost 
arts, and that the care-taker would not, of necessity, form part of our 
establishment. 

Our house-hunting was therefore a long business, and we made 
quite a picnic of it, Margaret declared, for we frequently retired to 
a confectioner’s for afternoon- -tea, instead of going back to Finchley 
for that meal, which was always a great point with Margaret. She 
would not have thought the day complete without it. So as the 
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afternoons at the end of February are long and light we frequently 
walked about looking at houses till nearly six o’clock. 

One evening as we were sitting together in my smoking-room after 
dinner, talking, as we usually did, about our prospective new house, 
Margaret seemed suddenly to be struck with an idea. 

“ Charley,” she said, leaning forward in her chair and placing her 
pretty little forefinger on her pointed chin as she spoke: “there is one 
thing that our new house must zo have, and that thing is a spare-room.” 

“No spare-room!” I cried, nearly dropping the end of my cigar 
in my surprise. ‘‘ Why, where shall we keep all our boxes, my dear ; 
and your sewing-machine, which you never use ; and - 

“TI mean spare bed-room,” interrupted Margaret, reprovingly. 
“ And I wish you wouldn’t say ‘my dear,’ it makes me feel so old.” 

“Old!” I said, astonished and mystified. 

“Yes,” returned Margaret. ‘Mr. Whitelock calls his wife ‘ My 
dear,’ and they are both over seventy !” 

This argument was unanswerable. I did not attempt to refute it. 

“Well then,” I continued, “ My—my love” (“ Ah! that’s better,” 
said my wife), ‘‘ would you mind explaining to me your objections to 
that time-honoured institution, a guest-chamber? Are you afraid 
of a ghost taking up its quarters with us?” 

“* No,” answered Margaret, still keeping her finger on her chin and 
regarding me with a fixed and steadfast gaze. She had not even 
blenched when I alluded to the sewing-machine. ‘“ But, in London, 
he who keeps a spare-room keeps an hotel.” 

It was too true. I dropped the end of my cigar into the grate 
outright, while visions of Aunt Georgina from Leamington, “ just 
running up from Saturday till Monday,” with her maid, her asthmatic 
pug and her array of imperials, coursed through my brain. 

Aunt Georgina—she was Margaret’s aunt, not mine—had frequently 
performed this athletic feat since our marriage, and we had soon 
found out that her “ Saturday till Monday” was not by any means 
the same as that period of time recorded in the almanacks. It was 
sometimes a week, but more often ten days, and it had been known to 
extend itself toa month. I do not think we either of us absolutely 
disliked Aunt Georgina. In fact, if anyone had asked us what we 
particularly objected to in her, we should have been somewhat 
puzzled to reply : but she was like a rich plum-pudding—a little of 
her went a long way. 

They say that everything comes to those who wait. Still more 
does everything come to those who search long and diligently enough, 
and in due time our house was found. It was in every way satisfac- 
tory. It had been freshly done up with paint, paper, and the newest 
things in mantelpieces and dados, and a proper. attention had been 
paid to such things as drainage, gas-pipes, and boilers. It was in the 
Bayswater direction ; it was close to an omnibus route; it was only 
a shilling cab-fare distance to my club ; and there was a very tolerable 
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bonnet-shop not far off. In fact, Margaret said, that by putting her 
head out of the bath-room window, and craning her neck only a very 
little, she could just catch a glimpse of it. 

But in this world of ours, unfortunately, there is no rose without a 
thorn ; no supreme good without some drawback. Our house hada 
spare-room. 

To be sure, as Margaret observed when we talked this over after 
quite settling upon the house, we might have known that we must 
have a spare-room, as there were only our two selves, the servants, and 
a very limited assortment of boxes and trunks to stow away. ‘And 
you know you wouldn’t like to live in a zey small house, Charley,” 
she added, “even if we could have found one in this part of 
London.” 

I assented to this. 

** Anyway,” continued my wife, “I shall not furnish the room as a 
bed-room.” 

“Well, that was the original idea,” I replied. 

At last we were settled in our new house. I will not attempt to 
describe our removal and subsequent establishing of ourselves and 
our furniture. It was not pleasant to go through the experience, 
and it is not pleasant to recall it. I think Margaret and I came as 
near having a quarrel as we ever did in our lives—at that time. It 
all floats through my mind, as I think of it. A confused dream of 
bedsteads and sideboards in the drawing-room, wardrobes in the 
dining-room, Dresden china and mirrors in the kitchen, Maple’s 
men and strange cats everywhere, tinned-beef dinners and a general 
all-pervading atmosphere of straw. 

But at last it was all over, and Margaret triumphantly declared that 
the house looked as if we had lived in it for years. I thought it 
rather a dubious compliment, but I did not tell her so. 

One morning as we were sitting at breakfast, a letter was brought 
in and handed to my wife. ‘The postman is late this morning,” 
she said, as she took it. I said nothing; I had caught a glimpse of 
the handwriting, and a huge golden monogram on the envelope. It 
was from Aunt Georgina. 

I laid down my knife and fork and looked blankly across the 
table at Margaret, who looked blanker still. She had just spread a 
piece of toast with marmalade—although she was in the middle of 
eating an egg—in sheer desperation and self-abandonment. 

**T can’t read it,” she said, presently, tossing the letter across to 
me. “It looks as if she had written it with her left hand and her 
eyes shut.” 

I deciphered its contents with some difficulty, and then read it 
aloud to Margaret. It ran as follows :— 


“My pEAR Maccig,” (“I wish she wouldn’t call you Maggie,” I 
said)—“ So I hear you are established in a new town house. I think 
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of running up next Saturday till Monday, just for change of air for 
myself and Boulotte” (Boulotte was her pug), “and to have a peep 
at the fashions. May I occupy your spare-room? Of course you 
have a spare-room. I know the delightful plan of all London houses. 
All news when we meet. 


Our Spare-Room. 





* Vour affectionate 
* AUNT GEORGINA.” 


To-day was Monday; she had not given us a long notice of her 
coming. 

“ To think of her trying to make us believe that she is really only 
coming from Saturday to Monday,” said Margaret, scornfully. “I 
don’t quite see how she could ‘ peep at the fashions’ between Satur- 
day afternoon and Monday morning, unless she means she is going to 
study the bonnets in church.” 

“Well,” I said, dividing my morning paper into two, and giving 
Margaret the part with the births, deaths and marriages, which she 
always likes to see: “it’s awkward her wishing to come to us just 
as we have decided not to have a spare-room, but we can easily write 
and say we haven’t one.” 

“No,” said Margaret, shaking her head sagely, “ that would never 
do. In the first place, she would be very much offended; and she 
mustn’t be offended ; for you know, Charles, I have some expectations 
from her—though it is not much.” That was very true. ‘“ Then,” 
she continued, “our not having her to stay in this house will not 
prevent her coming up to town. She will come all the same, and 
stay at an hotel. She will walk in upon us directly she arrives— 
Saturday afternoon, very probably. She will, of course, expect to be 
shown all over the house; and it will strike her as rather peculiar 
why we have left our large front bed-room on the third floor empty. 
You know the horrid way she always notices everything. She will 
bear down upon me with an avalanche of questions, and probably get 
everything out of me before I know where I am. No! What we 
must do is to turn that room into some other kind of room—not a 
bed-room,” she concluded somewhat vaguely. 

It was time for me to go to the city, so we did not discuss the 
matter any more just then. 

As I have said, this was Monday, and by Wednesday evening we 
had not come to any decision about our spare-room. But Margaret 
had written a polite, though, I am afraid, rather hypocritical note, to 
Aunt Georgina, saying that unfortunately we possessed no spare bed- 
room, and entreating her to take up her quarters at the Paddington 
Hotel, and give us as much of her society as was possible. 

On Wednesday evening we began seriously to discuss our spare- 
room ; time was getting short. Margaret could suggest nothing but a 
picture-gallery or a private chapel ; but as we had no pictures worth 
speaking of, and there was a church in the next street, the suggestion 
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could hardly be called a good one; and my idea of turning the room 
into a kitchen—as the sanitary-dwelling folk tell one that the kitchen 
should always be at the top of the house—was received by Margaret 
with scorn and contumely. 

“Fancy one’s dinner coming dowz to one, instead of up,” she said ; 
‘how dreadful it would be. I’m sure I should never be able to eat 
a morsel.” 

“T don’t quite see the objection,” I replied mildly, “unless you 
think it would be a ‘come-down ;’ and, in any case, your dinner must 
go down when you eat it, you know.” 

Margaret took no notice of this remark. It is always a point ot 
honour with her not to see any of my jokes when they are at her 
expense. She did not even smile. 

“Tt would be horrible,” she went on. ‘I should feel that the next 
thing would be, I should have to wear divided skirts and stockings 
with toes to them.” 

“JT thought stockings always had toes,” I said; but Margaret 
vouchsafed me no reply, not condescending to inform me that she 
referred to Dr. Jaeger’s new system, where the toes of the stockings 
are separated like the fingers in a glove. 

The next day, as I was sitting in my office, a brilliant idea suddenly 
rushed post-haste into my mind. It was so brilliant, and also I felt 
that the time was getting on so fast, that I decided to go home at 
once and communicate it to Margaret. I was rather proud of it, for 
as a rule I do not have so many brilliant ideas as she has. Therefore 
I at once left the office, although it was only half-past three; and 
hailing the first respectable-looking hansom that I could see, drove 
rapidly home. 

I dashed up stairs into the drawing-room, where Margaret was 
sitting. 

‘Oh, Charley!” she cried ; “how you startled me. I was altering 
a dress, and I thought you were a caller.” And she pulled out her 
paraphernalia from under the sofa, where she had hastily huddled 
it. 

“ Margaret,” I cried, “I have an idea!” 

““ What?” she said, and looked as astonished as if I had said I 
had got a megalosaurus in my pocket. 

“J have an idea about the spare-room,” I gasped ; for I was very 
much out of breath with my rapid ascent of the stairs. ‘“ We will 
—make it—into—a billiard-room.” And I sank into an arm-chair. 
**Get on your hat, and we will go out and order a billiard-table at 
once.” 

“A billiard-room! Of course! the very thing!” ejaculated my 
wife. “Why didn’t we, either of us, think of such a simple thing 
before?” I was not quite so sure about the simplicity of it—as 
regarded the cost, at any rate. 

When Margaret had got her hat and I had recovered my breath, 
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we sallied forth, my wife perpetually wondering all the way into 
Oxford Street why we had not thought of such a simple thing before. 
“Besides,” she said, “only think of the cheapness of furnishing a 
billiard-room. Why, you absolutely want nothing except the table 
and a few seats.” 

“A carpet, though, would rather improve the appearance of the 
room, would it not?” I ventured to put in. 

“Well, yes ; but a carpet is not furniture.” 

I was silent, but I did not feel so thoroughly convinced of the 
cheapness of the arrangement. The cost was certainly the least 
brilliant part of my idea, I could not help thinking. 

Before we went home to tea that afternoon, we had ordered a 
square of Turkey carpet, a capital second-hand full-sized billiard-table, 
and a few leather-covered seats to put round the room. The carpet 
was to be made a fixture, the next day ; there was no difficulty about 
that part of the business ; but the table and seats could not be sent 
till Saturday morning. 

It was running things very close! Suppose Aunt Georgina and 
the billiard-table were to make their entry into the house at the same 
time? We were not a stone’s throw from the Great Western Hotel, 
and she was sure to come round directly she arrived—she was one ot 
those people who must air their tongues. 

But no! On second thoughts, such a horrible rencontre would be 
unlikely. Saturday is only a half-day and the men would be sure to 
want to get their work over early. It was also extremely improbable 
that Aunt Georgina would arrive before the afternoon. Still, in spite 
of all this, we both felt a little nervous, and we talked a good deal 
about it during dinner, and afterwards when we retired to my little 
snuggery of a smoking-room, opposite the dining-room. 

About nine o’clock we heard the postman’s knock, and Margaret 
flew to get the letters. She brought back a post-card from Aunt 
Georgina, and we nearly tore it in two with both trying to read it at 
the same time—though there was not much to read. “TI shall arrive 
to-morrow morning at the G. W. Hotel, and shall look in upon you 
some time in the afternoon,” was all the information it gave us. 

I drew a long breath of reliet. 

“By Jove! What a blessing!” I said. ‘“‘ By the time she arrives 
here, our spare-room will be a full-fledged, business-like looking 
billiard-room, and she will suspect nothing.” 

I am sure we both slept better that night than we had all that 
week, 

Directly breakfast was over the next morning, we began to expect 
ourmen. I had taken a whole holiday—or I should say a half-one, 
as I always come home early on Saturdays—in the honour of the 
billiard-table and Aunt Georgina. When ten o’clock struck, Margaret 
affirmed it as her opinion that the men were not coming atall. I 
tried to disabuse her of this idea. But when eleven and twelve had 
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struck and still there were no signs ot them, I began to be alarmed 
myself, and Margaret walked up and down between the back and front 
drawing-rooms like a bear in a cage or a tragedy actress rehearsing 
her scene. 

I had just gone to my study for a newspaper, when, half way down 
the stairs, I heard a shriek from Margaret. I hurried back at once. 
She was standing by the window. “Come! Come!” was all that 
she could say. 

“What is it?” I cried, rushing to the window. “The billiard. 
table ?” 

Alas! it was no such vision of bliss. A four-wheeled cab had just 
drawn up at our door, from the window of which was seen protruding 
the crumpled black face of a pug, and a huge nosegay of flowers. 

‘“‘ Perhaps it is some one come to the wrong house,” I said, faintly, 
catching at a straw. But the next moment this straw was swept 
away from me, as a stout, fair lady in a towering floral bonnet, stepped 
gingerly out of the vehicle, pug in one hand and flowers in the other, 
It was no optical delusion. It was Aunt Georgina. 

In another minute she would be in the drawing-room. What were 
we to do? Margaret, however, did not lose her presence of mind 
even in this unlooked for and awful crisis. In all the five years of our 
married life I have never known it desert her. 

‘‘ Now, Charley,” she said, emphatically, ““what we have to do is to 
occupy her and keep her in this room, till the billiard-table arrives.” 
She looked pale, but dauntless, and I felt my courage rising by force 
of example. 

“ Supposing the table doesn’t come at all?” I could not help 
suggesting, dismally. 

“It’s sure to come,” she said, catching her breath: “and try not 
to look as if anything was the matter.” 

“Well, and here I am, you see!” cried a high-pitched voice. And 
Aunt Georgina sailed into the room, pug-dog, flowers, and all, 
diffusing an overpowering odour of patchouli around her. “I 
thought you wouldn’t mind my dropping in to lunch.” (What a lucky 
thing this isn’t the Palace of Truth, I thought to myself.) “TI really 
couldn’t wait any longer to see my dear Maggie.” (Here she rapt- 
urously kissed my wife.) ‘“ Besides,” she added, candidly, “ they 
had nothing I could eat at the hotel; so I left Hawkins there with 
my luggage and came on to you straight. I’ve brought you some 
flowers out of my garden. Of course I know London florists are 
perfection, but, after all, there’s nothing like the real article.” 

One might have supposed from Aunt Georgina’s speech that 
London florists were in the habit of supplying their customers with 
artificial blooms. We both murmured our thanks, and our delight at 
her premature appearance, while I stooped down and patted the pug'’s 
broad back, by way of conciliating its mistress. 

“ Ah, isn’t she a dear creature,” cried Aunt Georgina, seizing her 
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in her arms to kiss her. ‘You're a beauty, aren’t you, my lovey- 
dovey ?” 

The lovey-dovey snorted and wheezed so apoplectically, in answer 
to this endearing squeeze, that it seemed as if it would never be able 
to get its breath again. So Aunt Georgina deposited her on a velvet 
covered arm-chair, while she went round the drawing-room, with 
Margaret’s arm locked in hers, her gold double eye-glass up, exclaim- 
ing at and admiring by turns everything she saw, while I followed in 
their wake, trying not to look as nervous as I felt. 

Suddenly, in one of the few and distant pauses in Aunt Georgina’s 
conversation, or rather monologue, I again heard the sound of wheels 
stopping at our door; very heavy wheels this time. By ill luck she 
was just nearing the front windows, after having made the tour of the 
room. At once her gold eye-glass was up in its place. 

“Why, I declare!” she exclaimed. “That huge thing looks as if it 
were stopping at your door. You don’t mean to say you’ve been 
buying a grand piano, you extravagant children ?” 

It was the billiard-table ! 

I looked at my wife, feeling as if my heart, and, indeed, the whole 
of my inside were slowly, but surely, sinking down into my shoes. 
I wished the earth would open and swallow me up. But the earth, 
which is seldom as complaisant as one would desire under such 
circumstances, refused to budge. 

Margaret was clasping her hands behind Aunt Georgina’s brown 
silk back. In another moment I felt all would be lost; when all of a 
sudden, in the back drawing-room, arose an unearthly howling and 
screeching. Margaret’s Persian cat had just strolled lazily into the 
room, in search of a particular arm-chair, which she loved, when 
she was roughly accosted almost on the threshold by Boulotte, who, 
though somewhat averse to attacking her own species, was not parti- 
cularly afraid of a cat. But Mrs. Fluff, not appreciating the fun of 
the thing, boxed her ears soundly two or three times, and a regular 
scrimmage ensued. 

Aunt Georgina flew to soothe her howling favourite, while the cat, 
who had jumped on to a neighbouring cabinet, to the imminert 
peril of Margaret’s collection of gimcrack pottery, glowered with angry: 
green eyes at her cowardly assailant, her tail the size and con- 
sistency of a sweep’s chimney-brush. 

It was none too soon! As I looked out of the window, the men. 
were just hoisting the table out of the cart. 

“You keep her here,” Margaret whispered hurriedly to me. “ ¥ 
must go and look after them, and tell them not to tread heavily.” 
And she vanished from the room. 

It is not too much to say that at this moment I was fairly terrified. 
If I failed, I was responsible to Margaret. I felt a violent desire to 
seize Aunt Georgina by the arm, and march her up and down the 
room, as they do a person who has swallowed a narcotic poison. A 
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minute more, and the men’s feet were distinctly audible tramping 
past the drawing-room door. If my wife had told them not to tread 
heavily, they were certainly not obeying her injunctions. 

‘Dear me!” said Aunt Georgina, putting up her eye-glass as if 
it enabled her to hear better. “ You don’t mean to say that you have 
workmen in the house still ?” 

“‘T think it is some men coming to look at the pipes,” I replied. 
Pipes seem usually the things that workmen come to a house to look 

at, so I felt it was a safe thing to say, though not strictly true. 

But Aunt Georgina seemed bent on investigating things for herself, 
In fact, her hand was already on the door, while a thrill of horror 
shot through me, when, fortunately, the door itself arrested her 
attention. Margaret, who is an adept at painting—on anything but 
paper (that is to say, she paints on wood, china, terracotta and 
plush ; but paper she says she never can manage)—had spent some 
weeks in decorating the drawing-room doors, and the result was 
eminently charming. 

“It’s very well done indeed—very well done,” she said, peering 
through her glasses at my wife’s artistic productions. ‘Those fox- 
gloves seem growing up quite naturally out of the ground. By the 
way, where is Maggie gone to?” she exclaimed, the next moment, 
sinking down on to a sofa which stood near. 

“JT think she has gone to look after the luncheon,” I stam- 
mered. ‘You see we are young housekeepers even yet.” And I 
smiled a deathly smile. I caught a reflection of myself in the mirror 
opposite, and it seemed to me that I had absolutely aged since I had 
got up that morning. ‘ My hair will be white soon,” I thought, “ if 
this sort of thing goes on much longer.” 

“ Dear me!” said Aunt Georgina, suddenly starting up from her 
seat, and dropping the eye-glasses through which she had been stead: 
fastly regarding me for some time. ‘While Maggie is busy, why 
should you not show me all over the house? It will be a capital 
opportunity, and the stairs will give me an appetite for luncheon.” 

I groaned inwardly. I had been dreading that she would make 
this request all along. 

‘‘ I—I’m afraid there’s nothing to see,” I stammered lamely. 

“Nothing to see!” echoed Aunt Georgina. “I conclude, if 
there is nothing worth seeing zz the rooms, there are the rooms 
themselves? Are you afraid of its taking too long? I should think 
if, as you say, you do not possess a single spare-room to offer a 
visitor, that is not likely.” 

This was said rather stingingly, and I felt that it required a de- 
cided answer of some kind. Another crisis had come. I screwed 
up my courage to the sticking point: though, like Macbeth, I felt 
that I was nothing without my wife. 

“To tell you the truth, Aunt,” I began, in desperation, “I am 
afraid Margaret would not at all like my showing you over the house 
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without her. Indeed, I am sure she would be awfully disappointed. 
She has been talking about your coming all the week,” I went on, 
warming with my theme ; “and looking forward to taking you all over 
the house, and showing you the new furniture herself, and would be 
awfully cut up, I’m sure, if I were to play Cicerone without her.” 

I felt my own man again after thus asserting myself, and Aunt 
Georgina at once looked mollified. It was a happy thought of mine. 

I had still another mauvais quart d’heure before Margaret made her 
appearance, during which I industriously plied my charge with photo- 
graph albums and books of prints. As for the billiard-table men, I 
thought they must have taken their departure up the chimney, for I 
heard no more of them on the stairs. 

Words fail me to express how delighted I was when the dear girl 
came back to relieve guard. I don’t think she had ever made me so 
happy since the day she said she would be my wife. The luncheon bell 
rang very soon after, and as we were going down stairs she managed 
to whisper to me, while Aunt Georgina was attending to her pug, that 
the table was all right, but the seats had not come. 

“So I took the large arm-chair out of your dressing-room, and 
one or two others to put against the walls, and the room looks all 
right and finished off. They’ve fixed the rack up, too, and it looks 
lovely. I made the men take off their shoes before they went down 
again. I told them there was someone ill in the house.” 

“Margaret !” I said, reprovingly. 

“It’s all right,” she replied ; ‘‘the cook’s got the toothache. There’s 
no deception.” 

Our ordeal was over and we were safe. We had a most delightful 
luncheon. Aunt Georgina, who always enjoys her food, thoroughly 
appreciated it, and I opened a bottle of my best champagne in her 
honour. She was in high good humour and when afterwards we 
escorted her in triumph over our house, she did not turn up her nose 
at a single thing: not even at Margaret’s many-coloured Early-English 
bed-room candlesticks, which I own I can never hold without a 
shudder. 

Her one disparaging remark was made, when just as she was 
leaving the house, she turned round to my wife, who was standing in 
the hall, and said : 

“Your house is absolutely perfection; the only drawback to it is, 
that you have no spare-room.” 






















































































ON SPRING. 


WE are now in the days of Spring: fairest and most exquisite 

season of the year. The winter snows have melted, the 
skies are blue, blackbirds sing among the young green leaves, and 
the scent of the hawthorn fills the air. 

Year after year this season comes to be our delight. From al} 
time its charms have been sung by the poets. Perhaps no theme 
has inspired sweeter lyrics. Countless are the madrigals which cele- 
brate the praises of Spring, and it almost seems as though its delicious 
influence compelled every pen to paint its delights in “words that 
burn.” 

Yet though it may be easy to sum up the magic effects wrought by 
this Spirit on Nature, how faint an idea can mere words give of 
Spring’s wonders? We smile at George Herbert’s clumsy simile : 


‘* Sweet Spring, full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie.”’ 


Yet can even lovely and masterful language enable one to realise 
the spirit abroad at this season? It is a spell so mysteriously 
delicious, so vaguely beautiful, that words are powerless to describe 
it. And although in the sultry hours of Summer and in waning 
Autumn, we longingly look back and fancy ourselves recalling those 
fresh Spring days ; yet when the period comes round again, it always 
brings this strangely new sensation, never felt at any other time, ané@ 
which, despite their richer beauty, is missing in the later seasons. 

What is this mystery? Who can declare it? Is it the effect 
of the springing grass and budding trees? of so much dawning life 
in Nature? Wecannot tell. Perhaps it is what Wordsworth was 
thinking of, when he wrote the line : 


‘The subtle smell that Spring unbinds,” 


Early Spring is often considered the most enjoyable time of the 
year ; and it is not hard to find a reason for this. Coming after the 
bleak Winter days, Nature herself hails its approach with delight. 
Gloom and sadness are banished, the spirits of joy and promise fil) 
the air. And how delicious to think of the long months of sunshine 
before us ! 

Thus al! combines to make a day in early Spring a precious thing. 
Ripples of alternating sunlight and shadow chase each other across 
the broad landscape, sweeping from where the brown ploughed hilh 
in the distance arches against a faint blue sky—on over fields and 
hedgerows to the budding woods, where a hundred birds trill forth 


their happiness. 
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And as the days go on, this abundance of beauty ever increases. 
Soon the woods deck themselves in pale green robes; cuckoos 
answer each other with quaint, familiar note, and flowers spangle the 
grass. 

It seems in keeping with the spirit of the season that its first 
flowers are nearly all white and fragrant. 

Spring is the youth of the year, and youth is the time for light- 
heartedness. The very fact of existence in the midst of so much 
loveliness would be joy enough. But we have more. We learn that 
our senses’ enjoyment of nature—the mere seeing of her beauty and 
hearing of her melody—is a narrow and material joy. This is the 
jowest form of our delight in Spring, and one which even inferior 
animals share in common with us. We have more, far more. There 
is in us something higher and diviner which adds to the mere pleasure 
of the senses a wider joy. For lovely Nature wakes responsive 
chords within us, and ours is the rare gift of drawing lovely thoughts 
from a lovely scene. 

For this reason Spring-time is more to men than a fairyland of 
sight and sound. The blue of the skies and the scent of the flowers 
have for us a deeper meaning, and awaken a host of thoughts. 

It may be that we see in the germing life around a type of youth, 
and wonder if this yearly renewing of Nature’s youth can be a sign 
that our own youth, which we can enjoy only once in this world, 
will be ours again in the next. 

And sometimes, even whilst revelling in the most exquisite Spring 
weather and scenery, a sense of incompleteness comes over us with 
almost an aching force. Something is wanting, we know not what ; 
and we find that we can weary after a time of the sweetest sounds 
and the most glowing colours. 

How is it? Shall we sorrow over this, deeming it a lack of appre- 
ciation arising from our earthliness? No. Rather is it a sign of our 
immortality. Earthly joy will never lastingly satisfy the cravings of 
the soul. It is the same with all beauty, fame and splendour of 
this world. They please for a time, but ever again comes the inmost 
cry: ‘ Unsatisfied ! unsatisfied ! ” 

It is Gop, who, in His infinite wisdom has made it so. He has 
implanted in us wide and boundless capacities for joy ; capacities so 
boundless that what is best of this world’s pleasures will never entirely 
satisfy us. And thus we are led to feel that there is a future life, 
higher and more complete, and to set our hopes on the time when 
we shall know in its fulness “the Peace which passeth all under- 
standing.” 

And so in the bright Spring sunshine, when waters are sparkling 
and green boughs are waving, the very “ impulse from a vernal wood,” 
may serve to lead our thoughts and hopes to the Life beyond. 











































THE MISSING RUBIES. 
BY SARAH DOUDNEY. 


CHAPTER VII. 
MORE NEW FRIENDS. 


Tuis new life in London was a very delightful life to Beatrice 
Ward. But she was a girl who had her serious moments of self- 
examination. 

Impulsive and passionate as she undeniably was, Beatrice had too 
much strength to let her heart be drifted away on the first great 
wave of feeling. Until she had met Godwin Earle, she had never 
seen any man with whom it was possible to fall in love. Village 
swains had not been insensible to her girlish attractions ; a curate 
had cherished serious thoughts of her, and had bitterly lamented her 
‘scanty tocher.” But Beatrice had gone her way untouched, dream- 
ing of that impossible hero who is always the phantom king of an 
unclaimed heart. The phantom changed his shape very often ; but 
he was never in the least like any real person of her acquaintance. 

And now, after all, it was a most unheroic hero who had won her 
first love. A man who was too weak to fight against adverse fortune, 
and had made up his mind to rush out of the world! True ; but the 
very man to interest an impetuous, warm-hearted woman, and inspire 
her with an intense longing to help and comfort him to the end. 

It is a true saying that pity is akin to love, although the love that 
is born of pity is scarcely the right kind of love for a woman to feel 
for her husband. Yet it must be confessed that many a ladye cares 
more for the vanquished knight, whose wounds she has bound up, 
than for the victor who stands unhurt upon the field. Heaven keeps 
some of its best gifts for beaten men; and Godwin, sorely worsted 
in the conflict of life, was favoured in his day of humiliation with the 
great boon of a girl’s first affection. 

But, finding that she had begun to love him, Beatrice took herselt 
well in hand, and resolved to check her feelings while they were still 
under her control. Because she had saved his life, was that any 
reason why he should give her his heart? Common-sense said no; 
and she forced herself to listen to common-sense, even while its 
harsh voice set her tears flowing. Yet surely the future was not 
without hope ? 

She was a pretty girl. Harriet knew it, and was always saying 
in her hearing that “ beauty is vain.” Kind Mr. Milton knew it, and 
displayed his simple pleasure in her good looks in his own honest 
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fashion. Yes, and Mr. Earle knew it. She was sure that he did; 
although he had been a little absent and sad, ever since he had 
talked with the fair haired woman at the theatre. But she had 
made up her mind not to think too much about Mr. Earle. And yet, 
alas! here he was, slipping unawares into her thoughts again! 

“ Harriet,” she said, at the breakfast-table. ‘Harriet, I want to 
speak to you very seriously indeed. ‘There is an important matter 
to be considered, and we must give it our attention at once.” 

Mr. Milton looked up from his plate with a startled air. But his 
wife understood her old pupil, and was not startled in the least. She 
knew exactly what was coming. 

“Very well, my child,” she replied calmly. “I am ready to 
listen.” 

“IT want to earn some money,” said Beatrice, abruptly. ‘I don’t 
like to be perpetually eating the bread of idleness—that’s one of 
your own phrases, Harriet! But don’t think me ungrateful; it is very 
sweet to take kindness from you and Mr. Milton. Only it won’t be 
right to let you go on feeding and clothing and sheltering me, as you 
have done lately. I must have an object in life: something to live 
and work for.” 

“Nonsense, my love,” Mrs. Milton answered, soothingly. ‘As to 
food, it is qyite naughty of you to mention it. The shelter is merely 
a top bed-room ; and the clothing—well, really, you cannot call one 
or two trifles, clothing. I did buy you a bonnet, I admit; because 
I knew, from bitter experience, how terrible it was to wear a bonnet 
made at Silverdean.” 

“ And that lovely black silk gown. Oh, Harriet!” 

“My dear, I may surely make a little present sometimes. It is 
nice to see the effect of a tasteful gown on a pre-—ahem—a young 
girl Iam too old to dress dolls for amusement, and I have no 
children. It would be too cruel to deprive me of an innocent grati- 
fication, Beatrice. I do trust you are not going to be unkind!” 

“ You dearest old Harriet, don’t look as if you were going to cry! 
You have no tears ready, you know, and you are only puckering up 
your features on purpose to work on my feelings! Don’t you know 
me well enough to understand me? Won’t it be best for me to find 
something to do? I am quite burdened with superfluous energy, 
and I’m so healthy and strong that I’m sure nature never intended 
me to be an idler.” 

‘“‘Humph ! one ought not, perhaps, to test the strength too severely. 
There was that fainting-fit in the fields.” 

“My dear Harriet, people can’t be expected to remember ¢haz, 
Why, it happened at least a hundred years ago.” 

She spoke with hurried bravery ; but her heart was throbbing fast. 
Oh, that Harriet would never refer to that fainting-fit in the fields 
again! A hundred times of late had she wished that she, herself, 
could forget that scene which had been enacted between the dawn 
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and the daytime. If she could forget—if she could take merely the 
slight interest of a new acquaintance in Godwin Earle, her heart 
would be free from this dull pain which was beginning to be a chronic 


malady. 


* Do not exaggerate, Beatrice,” said Mrs. Milton reprovingly. “TI 
wish you would be content to remain idle, child,” she added in a 


softer tone. 


‘And I think Richard wishes it too.” 
“Indeed I do.” 


Mr. Milton spoke in his quiet, earnest way. 


“‘ Why won’t you be our daughter, Beatrice? We should not have 
let our own child do any hard work.” 


“‘T am going to be your daughter to the end of my days,” replied 


the girl in a decided voice. 


me to be happy. 


children to teach. 


“But you must let me work if you want 
And you must help me, please, to find some 
I will promise to tread faithfully in Harriet’s 


footsteps, and then I am sure to be a wise teacher.” 


Mrs. Milton was silent and thoughtful. 
the table, and stood looking down at her for a moment. 


Her husband rose from 
Then he 


spoke, as gently and quietly as usual. 
“There is Mrs. Wyville, Harriet,” he said. 


“Oh yes, there is Mrs. Wyville,” she answered pettishly. 


* And if 


Beatrice is determined to teach somebody’s children, the little 


Wyvilles will do as well as any others. 


much.” 


But the plan vexes me very 


“‘ Nothing ought to vex us if it adds to her happiness,” he returned 


softly. 


* She has a craving after work, and we must let her have her 


will.” And with one of his kind smiles at Beatrice, he went his way. 
The two women sat in silence for some seconds ; then Beatrice 
got up suddenly, and kissed her old friend. 
*‘ Harriet, don’t pretend to be sulky!” she said, impertinently 
patting the cheek she had just kissed. “And now make haste, and 
tell me all about the Wyvilles.” 


Thus coaxed, Mrs. Milton proceeded to tell the Wyville history in 


a few words. 


She had first known Mrs. Wyville as a handsome girl, 


who had gone out to America and married a New York millionaire. 
The millionaire was dead, and the widow had lately come to town 
with her two little daughters, and had taken a house in Bruton Street. 
Meeting Mrs. Milton in the street one day, Mrs. Wyville had cordially 
renewed their old acquaintance, and had talked to Harriet about the 
importance of getting a good governess for the children. 

“They have been dreadfully spoiled, Beatrice,” said Mrs. Milton 


in a warning voice. 


“Their mother is an easy, good-natured woman, 


and those two mites are allowed to lord it over her in a truly awful 


manner. 


I wonder the shades of our grandmothers don’t appear to 


us, just to express their disgust at the way in which our children 


behave !” 


“Never mind ; they shan’t lord it over me,” declared Beatrice, 


laughing. 





“You'll take me to Mrs. Wyville’s house this very after- 
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noon, and introduce me, and recommend me, and all that sort of 
thing ; won’t you, Harriet ?” 

And that very afternoon to Bruton Street they went. 

It chanced that Mrs. Wyville was at home, and free from callers ; 
and they found her seated among her flowers in her pretty drawing- 
room. Beatrice was attracted at once by the widow’s faded, yet charm- 
ing face, and soft, caressing tone; and Harriet’s recommendation 
seemed hardly to be needed—so quickly did Mrs. Wyville make 
up her mind that Miss Ward would be a jewel of a governess, 

‘“‘ My darlings and I are going to the sea-side for two months,” said 
this amiable mother, touching the bell. “They must have a little 
fresh air and liberty, and then they will settle down seriously to the 
business of education. Nurse shall bring them in, and introduce 
them to Miss Ward at once.” 

A smiling old woman, in a plain cap and neat black gown, answered 
the summons, and ushered in two lovely little human dolls, who 
looked as if they had just been taken out of the window of a first- 
class toy-shop. ‘They wore exquisite frocks and fairy shoes, and had 
soft, fair hair, that rippled about their dainty heads in the most 
approved doll-fashion. As to Beatrice, she was almost speechless 
with delight, and felt that the world owed a debt of eternal gratitude 
to Mrs. Wyville for having brought such peerless beings into it. 

The peerless beings, pirouetting over the carpet in the most 
charming way, kept just out of reach of their mother’s extended 
hands, and surveyed the visitors with bright unabashed eyes. 

“Lilly,” said Mrs. Wyville, letting fall her white hands with a 
little gesture of exhaustion. ‘‘ One of these ladies is kind enough to 
promise to be your governess. I want you and Daisy to go and kiss 
her, and be ready to love her very much.” 

“Which one is it?” asked the elder doll, who was just six. “I 
hope it isn’t the old one, mammy ; she does look so horrid.” 

“‘My dear!” cried the mother, in feeble protest. 

“Well, she weal//y is horrid,” Miss Wyville continued, while 
Harriet’s face looked as if it had suddenly turned to cast-iron, and 
Beatrice sat with glowing cheeks, wondering if she had better decline 
the charge of these interesting young persons at once. Daisy, aged 
four, advanced on her toes, and came to a pause at Miss Ward’s 
knee. 

“TI know,” she said, with a pretty little stare. “It’s you. You're 
not so ugly as that one.” 

“They will need a great deal of patience, I’m afraid,” said the 
widow, in an appealing tone. ‘Daisy was born just after my poor 
husband died, and you may imagine . 

“Her poor husband was my papa,” interrupted Daisy, bent on 
simplifying things to suit the comprehension of the future governess. 
“T never knowed him, but I can show you his picture.” 

“Darlings, here are some sweet biscuits,” cried Mrs. Wyville, 
VOL, XLIII, co 




























































































































398 The Missing Rubies. 
desperately holding out a plate of macaroons. The children fastened 
on them at once, and were happily silenced. 

“With my great loss and my feeble health,” said the widow, 
plaintively, “I have been crushed—utterly crushed. Dear Mrs, 
Milton, you will feel for me, and make allowances for these little ones, 
I am not fit to cope with their high spirits; and nurse, who is the 
most faithful of old servants, indulges them shamefully. If I were 
only strong enough to take them entirely into my own hands, I should 
be firm, guéfe firm. But we are the slaves of our servants.” 

“The best of them are often tyrants,” said Harriet, smoothly. 

“ Ah, I knew you would understand! If I have been a little 
weak, my wretched health must be my excuse. But I am going to 
turn over a new leaf, and Miss Ward will find me ready to support 
her authority.” 

Beatrice felt, with sudden heart-sinking, that her authority would 
have a very feeble support indeed. But she was silent. 

“We shall work together for the children’s good,” the widow con: 
tinued, with an imploring glance. 

Miss Ward saw that she was expected to say something, and made 
a formal little speech, in Harriet’s best manner. But, in her heart of 
hearts, she was dissatisfied and disappointed. Like many young 
girls, Beatrice had had her visions of being a guide to those who 
were only a year or two younger than herself. She had secretly 
pictured herself as a ruling spirit, a wise teacher and friend; under- 
standing all the perils that beset the path of maidenhood. By the 
light of her own experience she would lead others along dangerous 
ways, sustaining them with her help and sympathy. She was feeling 
very old and grave in these days, and thought that a thorough know- 
ledge of the world had come to her early in life. 

Already she could say, ‘I have lived; I have loved!” Her little 
romance was known only to her own heart; but she believed that it 
had given her a deep insight into other hearts. Later in life, when 
we know all that the world can teach us, we frankly acknowledge our 
inability to teach anybody else. One emotion has contradicted 
another; moods, opinions, affections, have followed each other in 
such rapid succession, that we “ dare not think on what we are,” and 
still less do we dare to guide others. Like the showman at a pano- 
rama, we can but point to the ever-shifting scenes, and touch the 
marked objects of interest here and there. 

And yet, despite those dreams of hers, and despite the naughti- 
ness of her future pupils, Beatrice was won by the bewitching faces 
and the graceful movements of the little limbs. She was conquered 
by the spell of their radiant childish beauty, and finally agreed to 
take them under her care. 

“Awful children!” said Harriet, heaving a deep sigh of relief, 
when they found themselves out of doors, ‘‘ What are you going to 
do with them, Beatrice ?” 
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“Do with them? Improve them, I hope. If not, I must find 
some others.” 

“You won’t find any decently-behaved children nowadays, my 
dear ; they are an extinct race. All the nurseries are full of perky 
little men and women, who say just what they please, and insult 
unoffending people without let or hindrance !” 

Beatrice laughed. And someone who was coming along Bond 
Street just then saw her, and thought her dimples perfectly charming. 

“‘T have been to your house,” said Godwin Earle to Mrs. Milton ; 
and then he turned and walked by Miss Ward’s side. 

The girl did her best to suppress a certain glad heart-throb, and 
reminded herself that she had done with her dream. She had made 
the common blunder of mistaking the beginning for the end; her 
little romance had only just begun, and she believed that it was over 
for ever. 

Do what she would, she could not help being happy because this 
man was walking by her side. And yet it was such a foolish, 
unreasonable kind of happiness that she was ashamed of it, and tried 
to hide it. But the tell-tale face of nineteen was so bright that all 
the world could see her joy. 

“T am in a bad temper,” said Harriet. ‘ Beatrice has undertaken 
to teach two utterly unmanageable little girls. I only hope she will 
get tired of them in a week.” 

“But it’s better to do unpleasant work than none at all,” said 
Beatrice, true to her resolutions. ‘And why should I be spared all 
unpleasantness P” 

“ If you are determined to go in for anything disagreeable, wait till 
Saturday is over,” pleaded Godwin. ‘“ Mr. Corder wants us all to 
dine at Richmond on Saturday evening. He says it will be a new 
experience for Miss Ward.” 

“She wants new experiences,” said Harriet, as they all entered the 
house. ‘ Beatrice, child, I hope you mean to enjoy yourself. I was 
afraid, this morning, that you were going to take life too seriously.” 

“Is there any cause for over-seriousness ?” asked Godwin, thinking 
how fair the pure girlish face was looking at that moment. “I hope 
not. Don’t let us deserve the old accusation of taking our pleasures 
in a sad fashion,” 

“The poor child hasn’t had many pleasures, Mr. Earle,” said 
Harriet, pityingly. ‘She led a very dull life in Silverdean ; far too 
dull for a young girl.” 

“We are going to make the world bright for her now,” he said, 
with a glance which expressed great readiness to do his part. 

What memories women have! Beatrice could distinctly recall 
that glance when she laid her head upon the pillow at night. To 
her it seemed to convey a volume of unspoken promises for the 
future. 

There is something pathetic in the romantic folly with which a girl 
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dwells upon a chance look or tone, and believes firmly in unuttered 
meanings. A few years of worldly experience generally teach her 
that anything which is meant must be very plainly uttered indeed, if 
one is to rely upon it. But it takes some time for a trustful nature 
to leave off “hoping all things, and believing all things ;” and so it 
comes about that there are a good many unacknowledged heart-aches 
among the young. 

On Thursday morning Beatrice awoke with the happy thought that 
there was only Friday to come before Saturday; and she ran down 
stairs singing ; quite forgetting that Harriet had strictly charged her 
to go up and down quietly, on account of others. 

But there was one to whom that clear voice came with a thrill of 
healthy young life, and unconsciously freshened his spirit as he sat 
over his solitary breakfast. 

The song died away, and he felt as if all the sunshine and sweetness 
of the summer day had gone with it, leaving him as sad and weary as 
if he had no longer vigour enough to go on living his lonely existence 
to the end. 

“IT never make friends in these days,” he thought. ‘Yet the 
Miltons are good people, and I have a great longing to know more 
of that young girl. She is like Sofie; yes, the voice reminds me of 
hers. It would be a happiness to bring her into this room, and talk 
to her, and teach her to sing.” 

A little later on, when Beatrice had gone out for an early walk, Mrs. 
Milton and Vordenberg met in the hall. And, much to Harriet’s sur- 
prise, she found that her silent lodger was disposed to linger and chat. 

“Your young friend is a sunbeam,” he said, with his sweet, weary 
smile. ‘Is she only a visitor, or has she come to remain?” 

He spoke perfect English, with a slight foreign accent which 
sounded musically in Harriet’s ears. It pleased her to find that this 
reserved man, who had never seemed to notice any woman since he 
first came to the house, had yielded to the unconscious charm of her 
favourite. 

‘“‘She has come to remain,” she answered. ‘“ Her name is Bea- 
trice Ward, a former pupil of mine. Only a few weeks ago her 
grandfather died, and I hardly know where she would have found a 
home if she had not come to us.” 

** She is an orphan, then?” 

“Yes; she lost her mother when she was quite a baby; and her 
father, Captain Ward, died in India four yearsago. If we could have 
our will, the child should live the easiest of lives. But she has caught 
the spirit of the age, and wants to be at work.” 

‘* May one ask what kind of work ?” 

“Oh, teaching, of course. Beatrice is not the sort of girl who 
will ever develop into a writer or an artist, although I think her a 
good deal above the average young lady. We object to the governess 
plan, but it is sure to be carried out.” 
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“Has she found any pupils?” 

“ Unfortunately she has. Two spoiled little girls, whose mother is 
a widow, living in Bruton Street. I hope the children will make 
themselves as detestable as possible,” added Mrs. Milton, laughing. 
“J want her to be sick of them.” 

There was a brief pause, and Harriet wondered more and more at 
Vordenberg’s strange interest in her young charge. There he stood 
in the hall, looking down into her face with his steadfast dark eyes, 
and yet not seeing her at all. She said afterwards that he seemed to 
be looking through her, and into some far-off past in which she had 
no part. 

“T wish he would make haste, and say what is in his mind,” she 
thought. “He ought to remember that I have a hundred things to 
do, and yet here he keeps me standing in a draught! He wants to 
find out something more about Beatrice. Good heavens! It’s 
scarcely possible that he has fallen in love with her on the stairs!” 

“Your young friend has a very sweet voice,” said Vordenberg, 
suddenly breaking the perplexing silence. ‘‘ But she has not studied 
music, perhaps? Does she play?” 

“Well, only fairly. Her taste has never been thoroughly de- 
veloped,” Harriet admitted. “I am not at all a good musician, 
myself, and there was only a wretched old piano in her grandfather’s 
house. But, as you say, her voice is very sweet, and we must per- 
suade her to take lessons P 

“T will give her lessons, with your permission.” Vordenberg 
spoke eagerly. ‘All my life I have studied music, and why should 
I study it for myself alone? Mrs. Milton, your young friend shall be 
welcome to my instruction and my piano.” 

If he had said that her young friend should be welcome to his 
hand and heart, Harriet could hardly have been more astonished. 
This sudden breaking-down of the old barrier of reserve was so 
startling that it flurried and perplexed her. She scarcely knew whether 
to be glad of such extraordinary kindness or not. Like all old- 
fashioned people, she was afraid of changes, and never felt easy unless 
people jogged on at their usual pace without turning either to the 
right or to the left. 

And yet, if you refused to forsake the beaten track, you. might 
miss some good thing. Blessings wait for us at unexpected corners 
of the road ; friends—as well as foes—invite us to step out intoa 
wider path ; it was no wisdom to be a deaf adder when the charmer 
was charming wisely. 

“You are very good,” she said, rather stiffly. “I will speak 
to Beatrice.” 

“Ah, you are surprised!” The dark eyes seemed to look her 
through and through, and she coloured under that searching gaze. 
“You are wondering why the snail has come out of his shell? My 
dear madam, even the snail may get tired of his solitary life some- 
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times, and put his head out of his dark house to feel the warmth of 
the sun.” 

“IT am surprised,” Harriet confessed, feeling that frankness was 
best. “But I am not ungrateful, Mr. Vordenberg ; and I have often 
thought that your life must be very lonely. I don’t think I overrate 
Beatrice ; but I believe she is the brightest thing that ever came into 
a dull house and filled it with sunshine. And when I realise the 
gloom of her old home, I can’t imagine how she has kept bright, 
After I left her, she had no companion save her poor old grandfather. 
I sometimes felt as if I had done a cruel thing in leaving the child, 
and marrying Mr. Milton,” added the good soul, with tearful eyes. 

“You did a kind thing, and a right thing—I am sure Mr. Milton 
thinks so,” answered Vordenberg, with a smile that set Harriet’s 
heart at rest. “You have all the good matronly gifts that a true 
Englishwoman ought to possess.” (Harriet was in a silent ecstasy.) 
“And you will be an excellent mother to this young orphan—this fair 
girl who has come to be our sunbeam. When Miss Ward returns— 
this afternoon, perhaps—you will be so kind as to present me to her; 
and then I will make her acquainted with my piano.” 

He bowed in his courtly foreign fashion, opened the house-door 
and vanished, leaving Harriet standing in the middle of the hall, in 
a state of pleasant bewilderment. 

He had actually gone so far as to pay her a compliment. Mrs. 
Milton admired Mr. Vordenberg more than any man she had ever 
seen in her life, and that flattering little speech of his had convinced 
her that she was not an unappreciated being. She went downstairs 
into the kitchen, and gave her orders with such a radiant face that 
the servants thought something wonderful must have happened. 

Meanwhile Vordenberg was walking rapidly into Oxford Street with 
a strange turmoil in his breast. It was long, very long, since he had 
ventured to admit a stranger into that secluded life of his; and he 
was asking himself whether he had done a foolish thing or a wise 
one. 

“TI could not help it,” he thought with a sigh. ‘Her voice 
reminded me of Sofie; and I feel as if Sofie herself had prompted 
me to do it.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
AT RICHMOND. 


Two people were sitting side by side in the glory of the summer 
afternoon in Richmond Park; and one or two deer, feeding a few 
yards off, appeared to regard them with a sublime unconcern. In 
fact, these deer were so perfectly well accustomed to the sight of 
couples sitting under the trees that they had ceased to feel the 
slightest interest in their sayings and doings. The pair had been 
rambling about the lower park, and had now chosen a resting-place 
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under the widely-spreading boughs of a giant chestnut. They were 
talking together, but with little pauses in the talk, and a happy 
consciousness that it was not always necessary to keep up the 
conversation. 

Beatrice wore a gown of soft black cashmere, plain of make, as 
was meet for such a bust and such shoulders as hers; a ruff of black 
tulle set off the creamy whiteness of her throat ; and under the black 
silk toque curled and rippled the bright hair, that waved loosely over 
her forehead. A bunch of scarlet geranium made the single spot of 
colour that her dress needed ; and Godwin, looking at her with a 
man’s knowledge and judgment of such matters, mentally pronounced 
her to be faultlessly attired. 

It was one of those days when people are charmed into forgetting 
their troubles, and enjoy the warmth and peace and sweetness of the 
summer world, as if their childhood had come back. To Godwin, 
the lost sense of content seemed slowly returning, and he was con- 
scious of a boyish pleasure in lying on the warm grass, lulled by 
the drowsy hum of bees, and fanned by the languid zephyr that 
stirred the chestnut leaves above his head. There was something 
infectious, perhaps, in Beatrice’s quiet delight in the scene around 
her—a delight that vented itself in soft little exclamations of glad- 
ness, She had given up the vain task of making friends with the 
deer, who had steadily resisted her blandishments ; and was sitting 
now in a silent ecstasy, watching the tender lights and shadows on the 
far-reaching slopes. 

* How I should like to live in Richmond !” she said, at last. 

“Would you? I think you would not find it always an earthly 
paradise,” rejoined the young man who was lying at her feet. “ When 
the last rose of summer has bloomed itself away, and the trees are 
stripped of leaves, there is very little charm about the place. Trees 
and grass in warm weather, a lively street in winter ; that’s my notion 
of a comfortable life. Unless, indeed, one is rich enough to follow 
the swallows, and never know winter at all,” 

“The swallows—yes, they are enviable things,” said Beatrice, in a 
musing voice. ‘Only, if I had made a neat little nest, with such 
pains and skill, I should hardly care to fly away and leave it, even for 
atime. It is so very seldom that one comes back, after an absence, 
and finds everything quite unchanged.” 

“Why should we be afraid of changes?” he asked. ‘They are 
often the best things in the world for us.” 

He was gazing, as he spoke, at the shapely little head, poised, like 
a flower, on the white throat, and thinking that, where women are 
concerned, a man’s taste often changes for the better. He was 
getting old, he said to himself, and he was beginning to find a charm 
in some one quite fresh, and soft, and unworldly. 

“When you are older,” he continued, in a sort of paternal way, 
“you will know that it is a mistake to cling too tenaciously to the 
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things that belong to the past. I believe that the past invests every. 
thing with a fictitious beauty. We are wisest when we shake off the 
spell of old memories, and live only for the present and the future, 
The truest wisdom lies in the capacity for forgetting.” 

“Do you mean all that?” The question was uttered tremulously, 
**Tt sounds rather hard and bitter, you know. I don’t think I can 
quite understand it.” 

‘* My dear child, how should you understand it?” There was a 
deep earnestness now vibrating in his quiet tones. “I am thirty, 
and you are not yet nineteen. Until you have tried your gold, and 
found it only dross—uniil you have trusted your friends, and found 
them fail—until ycu have loved and lost, you can hardly be said to 
have had a past.” 

The look of content faded swiftly out of the girlish face, and the 
deep blue eyes grew dim. Beatrice knew a moment’s sharp pain. 
She had found out more about his life to-day than she had ever 
known before, and she had discovered that he had already loved— 
aye, and perhaps loved still. To have lost is not always to 
have forgotten. And lost things are sometimes unexpectedly found 
again. 

But she was a proud girl, and her wholesome, womanly pride came 
to her aid at that moment. What did it matter to her whether Mr. 
Earle had loved or not loved? She neither moved nor spoke, and 
she never looked at him; yet, with an unerring instinct, he read 
almost all that was passing in her heart. 

He raised himself from the grass, and the movement brought his 
face nearer to hers ; so near that he could see a faint pink beginning 

‘to tinge the cream-white cheek. Then his hand stole up and clasped 
the little white hand that lay idly in her lap. 

As his fingers closed gently, yet firmly over hers, she felt the warm 
blood rising to her face, and her pulses began to throb wildly. She 
let him hold her hand for a moment, and then tried to take it away; 
but it was fast locked in his. 

“ Are you angry with me, Beatrice?” he asked, softly. ‘ Don’t 
let us quarrel about anything, child. Won’t you try to help me to 
forget my past ?” 

“How can 1?” she asked, in a faint voice. 

* By forgiving me for not being as bright as yourself; by remem- 
‘bering that I have lived two or three lives while you have been 
living one, and making allowance for my gloomy moods; by letting 
me turn to you for sunshine and refreshment.” 

Her face lit up again. She smiled a little, and her dimples 
reappeared. 

“Do you really think I can help you?” she said. “I am afraid 
I’m not always very bright ; there are times when I look into the 
future and see only clouds.” 

‘Then don’t look into the future,” he entreated. “Or, if you 
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do, believe that some kind fate will clear the clouds away. Ah, 
Beatrice, I wish Z could be sure that fate would be kind to me!” 

“Why can’t you be more hopeful about yourself?” she asked, 
half timidly. “I think you have known your worst days. We all say 
that you are sure to prosper. Why not take heart, and be glad ?” 

The hand that clasped hers tightened its hold. He looked up to 
see a sunbeam playing at hide-and-seek on her silky hair, and then 
gazed out thoughtfully across the great sweep of velvet sward, where 
the deer grazed peacefully in the warm light. The subdued hum’ of 
bees, and the soft rustle of leaves was sounding pleasantly in his 
ears; and it seemed to her and to him that the silence was almost 
too sweet to be broken by a human voice. And yet it was the time 
to speak ; and, although they knew it not, their golden minute had 
come. 

Long afterwards, when Godwin Earle looked back upon that hour 
under the chestnut tree, he often wondered why it was that he did 
not let the opportunity pass? It is so seldom, alas! that we poor 
mortals know the time to speak, and the time to keep silence, that 
he marvelled at his own good fortune. Anyhow, some mysterious 
instinct—like the sweep of his good angel’s wing—prompted him to 
break that delightful pause, and answer Beatrice’s question: ‘“ Why 
not take heart and be glad ?” 

“Because,” he said, suddenly, ‘ because I am the victim of a cruel 
suspicion ; and until I can prove myself innocent, I shall never know 
perfect peace.” 

The little hand gave his a gentle pressure ; and looking up again 
he read an unmistakeable expression in the deep eyes. 

“Tell me everything, Mr. Earle,” said a sweet, trembling voice. 
“Whatever happens, you will find that you can trust me.” 

In all the world there could scarcely have been found a lovelier 
spot for a confidential talk. No other strollers were near; they were 
completely alone with the old trees, and the antlered herds that 
merely regarded them as a part of the landscape. Dear old Rich- 
mond Park, haunted by the love-whispers of many buried generations, 
preserves its ancient charm in every nook and corner of its soft green 
shades ; and the man and the girl, who reposed with clasped hands 
under the leafy chestnut, were conscious that Love was in the atmo- 
sphere of the dreamy old place. 

The timid entreaty to “tell her everything” went thrilling through 
Godwin’s heart, and there came to him, then and there, the blessed 
consciousness that he had found a woman who would be not only 
a lover, but a friend. He was no longer a boy; and he knew that 
passion dies, sooner or later ; while true friendship is endowed with 
the divine gift of immortality. The man who cannot carry his heaviest 
crosses to the woman he loves, can hardly be congratulated on the 
Prospect of an old age spent in her society. In early youth the 
ladylove suffices; in later years he yearns for the trusty confidante and 
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sympathising companion. Sweetheart and friend—would Beatrice be 
both? ‘I will tell you everything,” he answered. 

And then followed the story of the ruby necklace, briefly and 
simply told, without that precision of detail which had made the talk 
so long when Mr. Corder was his listener. Beatrice did not interrupt 
him with questions; she heard him quietly, her hand resting con- 
tentedly in his, her eyes looking tranquilly away into the paradise of 
light and shade that lay before them. Her simple faith in him 
received no shock. Only once did her face show the least change, 
and that was when he spoke of his aunts’ unconcealed distrust ; and 
then indeed the soft cheek flushed, and the red lips were pressed to- 
gether as if they kept in angry words. He found an indescribable 
comfort in her perfect composure; the most animated sympathy could 
not have been half so cheering as her calm, trustful silence. 

“ And now,” he said, ‘‘ when the story was done, “I mean to work 
as hard as I can to pay for the stolen necklace; I shall never know 
a moment of real ease until I have raised the three thousand pounds 
at which the thing was valued. My aunts Jane and Dorothy, assisted 
by Uncle Horace, have, I believe, already paid the countess for her 
loss ; but that does not, of course, satisfy me. I have no means of 
proving my innocence—I have no hope that the necklace itself will 
ever be found; but if I live, Beatrice, I will give three thousand 
pounds to the woman who lost it. After all, it disappeared from my 
box and my room, and I was responsible for its safety. It is this 
inability to do justice which has been the bitterest part of my 
poverty !” 

“But the necklace may be found,” said Beatrice, hopefully. 

“‘T never dream of such a thing,” he answered, shaking his head. 
“Think of the many jewel robberies that take place every year, and 
remember how seldom the jewels ever come to light again! No; the 
disappearance of the necklace must be set down in the interminable 
catalogue of riddles unguessed. I have not seen the faintest ray of 
light upon the matter.” 

“Perhaps there was a curse clinging to it—who knows?” said 
Beatrice, speaking half in jest, half in earnest. ‘ I can’t help thinking 
of the story of the Moonstone. Don’t you remember the malediction 
of the dying Hindoo who had guarded the great diamond ?” 

“IT do recollect, perfectly.” He was smiling at her delight in the 
romantic and mysterious. ‘And I have lived in India, my child, 
and have heard all sorts of poetical traditions of precious stones. 
But I don’t think there was any wonderful story attached to the ruby 
necklace, although I should say that the curse of a Polish nobleman 
was as good as any Oriental malediction! Aunt Caroline used t 
boast outrageously about her rubies. And she used to bore us al 
about their former owner—a certain Count Gliska. It seemed that 
Gradizoff must have possessed himself of that poor fellow’s property 
in the coollest way !” 
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“ What became of Count Gliska?” Beatrice asked. 

“T only know that he narrowly escaped Siberia. He was the son 
of a nobleman who had been a leading patriot. The father took 
refuge in England, and died in exile. The son was allowed to remain 
in Poland ; but he was mixed up with some insurrection in 1861, and 
had to fly.” 

“ But how did his jewels come into Count Gradizoff’s hands ?” 

“T can’t tell. I never saw Gradizoff, but I have a vague idea that 
he had once pretended to be Gliska’s friend. It is rumoured among 
us that the count was more than a match for my aunt and her 
temper. If that is true, he must have been the greatest Tartar on 
record.” 

Again there was a silence; a happy silence to both. Beatrice 
understood, at last, the cause of that dark shadow that had rested on 
Godwin’s life. But oh, how radiant the whole world seemed to-day ! 
How often her fancy would picture these velvet slopes and noble 
trees! Her eyes shone with quiet joy as she met his glance. And 
then she looked quickly away, and murmured something about its 
being time to go and join their party. 

They walked slowly back to the Star and Garter, and found Mr. 
Corder and the Miltons awaiting them in the coffee-room. Old 
Corder thoroughly understood the art of dining. He had secured a 
table close to the great window, so that the glory of the sunset might 
shine upon their feast, and their eyes be gladdened by one of the 
loveliest views in England. And as Beatrice took her seat by 
Godwin’s side, the golden evening light was on that calm face of hers, 
and the three elderly people (who loved her well) were aware all at 
once that she had become strangely beautiful. 

“She was merely pretty, a little while ago,” Harriet thought. 
“The bud has blossomed—she has passed from girlhood to woman- 
hood in one day, it seems! I hope I’m not getting imaginative in 
my old age, but I really think every one must be struck by her beauty 
at this moment ! ” 

Two grey-haired men, evidently old soldiers, dining at an adjacent 
table, looked quickly up, and regarded the girl with warm and candid 
approval. One of them said something to the other; and then a 
younger man and a young lady, both at the same table, turned their 
heads ; and all these four persons became immensely interested in 
Mr. Corder’s party. The interest, however, was duly controlled by 
good-breeding ; and if Beatrice had not suddenly caught sight of the 
lady’s aquiline features, she would not have observed it at all. 

There, seated only a few yards off, was the woman with the pale 
gold hair—the very girl who had been so friendly with Godwin at the 
theatre. That they should both have come down that day to Rich- 
mond, was only one of those chance coincidences of which life is full 
to overflowing. Beatrice stole a quick glance at Earle, and saw that 
he, too, had perceived his old acquaintance, and was slightly, very 
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slightly, agitated. But a quick instinct told her that she had nothing 
to fear from this woman’s presence now; and a certain happy con- 
sciousness brought a tinge of colour into her cream-white cheeks, and 
a ripple of laughter broke from her ripe lips and reached the atten- 
tive ear of Alma Lindrick. 

Now Alma, having found a new and promising admirer, had given 
up any faint intention of returning to Godwin Earle; and yet the 
sight of “that girl” sitting by his side again was anything but pleasant 
to her. It was also extremely mortifying to hear the two old men 
frankly admiring Beatrice, and to be. aware that Ernest Barnicott,-her 
own lawful prize, was casting stealthy glances in the direction of the 
newly-discovered beauty. 

But she was sufficiently a woman of the world to hide all disagree- 
able feelings under a veil of perfect good-humour and self-satisfaction ; 
and as her face always wore one of those set smiles which physiogno- 
mists distrust, it was easy enough to play her little part. 

As to Godwin, after the first slight shock of seeing her had passed 
off, he was almost astonished at his own indifference. And yet it was 
by no means surprising that he should be blind to everything save 
the winsome face by his side. 

The champagne frothed and sparkled within, and out of doors the 
sky blushed with faint crimson, and faded into soft amber ; and the 
silver winding of the river gleamed out through mist and mellow 
shade. Beatrice began to think that until this day she had never 
known what it really was to live. Her strong vitality enabled her to 
draw out the very essence of every enjoyment ; and Godwin, in his 
turn, drew pleasure from the source of her infinite content. Mr. 
Corder, whose only happiness now-a-days consisted in the delights of 
others, had brightened up so wonderfully that the Miltons, who knew 
the whole story of his sorrows, looked at him and marvelled. And 
meanwhile, at the adjacent table, a conversation was going on which 
would have been deeply interesting to the party at the window if they 
could have heard it. 

“And so old Redburn is coming home at last,” said Colonel 
Lindrick to Major Barnicott. The two men were on friendly terms, 
and the Major was uncle and ex-guardian to Alma’s new admirer. 

“Yes, at last,” Major Barnicott replied. “I never thought he 
would turn his back on India, but I suppose he has a fancy to be 
buried here.” 

“Oh, then you don’t think he’ll last very long?” 

“Well, no. He’s a good age, you see; and what with ‘brandy 
pawnee’ and malaria and dysentery, I’ve known him at death’s door 
no end of times. When he has an English home he will find tt 
hardly realizes his dreams; but his mind is set upon it. Besides, he 
wants to leave his money to somebody.” 

At the word money, Alma began to listen, and her father’s sharp 
eyes twinkled at her across the table. 
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“ Wants to find an heir, does he?” said the Colonel with an affec 
tation of indifference. “I remember he never had any relations. 
Poor old boy, he was a great friend of mine.” 

“He is going to look up the daughter of a man who saved his 
life,” Major Barnicott continued. “ He was very nearly done for, once, 
at a tiger-hunt, and this fellow—a man in the 190th, named Ward— 
saved him at a great risk, I believe. Soon afterwards, Ward died ; 
and now old Redburn has taken it into his head that he ought to 
make Miss Ward his heiress. Lucky thing for the girl if he 
finds her; he must have made a lot of coin out of his coffee, you 
know.” 

“ Ah,” said Colonel Lindrick, musingly, “she will be very easily 
found, I daresay. What age is she, I wonder?” 

“Not much more than a school-girl, I think. Old Redburn is 
busy, winding up his affairs, and expects to return early next year; 
or sooner, perhaps. He often spoke of you, Lindrick ; I suppose 
you'll see a good deal of him when he comes home.” 

“T mean to write to him,” answered the Colonel, quietly. ‘In 
fact, I am more than half disposed to ask him to come to us at Fair- 
bridge, till he finds a place to settle in. He hasn’t been in England 
for ages, and he'll feel terribly alone just at first. What do you say 
to my idea, Alma? Could you entertain an old Anglo-Indian who 
can never forget his liver for a moment ?” 

“T should be quite glad to see him, papa,” replied Miss Lindrick, 
with exactly the right amount of warmth and readiness. ‘ You know 
I’m very idle at Oak Lodge ; and a guest who was just a little trouble- 
some would give me something to do. And really I should think he 
would not be more wearisome than Miss Harland was! The state of 
an old man’s liver is quite as interesting as a young woman’s heart.” 

They all laughed a little ; and Mr. Barnicott said something tender 
and appropriate in a low voice. 

“Poor Miss Harland bored us dreadfully with her love-affairs,” 
remarked Colonel Lindrick. ‘I used to wonder at Alma’s patience. 
It was a great relief when she was comfortably married off at last.” 

The said Miss Harland was young and pretty, and had proved a 
too-successful rival to Alma to be quite easily forgiven. The talk 
turned upon the match that she had just made; and Miss Lindrick 
found an opportunity of displaying a little of that ladylike sweetness 
which Godwin had once thought so charming. And while they still 
chatted on, there was a pushing back of chairs, and a slight rustling, 
and Mr. Corder’s party rose from their seats. 

Colonel Lindrick nodded civilly to Godwin, but Alma pretended 
not to see him. Yet she managed in a furtive way to steal a glance 
or two at Beatrice, and permitted no detail of face, figure, or style to 
escape her. She watched while the girl put up her small hands to 
settle her hat, and tucked in some of the soft curly locks that were 
always escaping from their confinement. And then, without bestow- 
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ing one look on Godwin’s old sweetheart, Miss Ward drew on her 
gloves, and passed down through the long room with her friends. 

“Pretty girl,” said Major Barnicott, looking after her with the 
warmest appreciation in his practised old eyes. ‘‘ Splendid figure, 
isn’t she? Carries herself uncommonly well, too.” 

‘*She came in with Earle,” remarked Colonel Lindrick, care. 
lessly. Unlucky fellow, Earle—he went out as Sir Albert Lane's 
Secretary, and has been looking about for a berth ever since he came 
back. I fancy he has picked up some business people, and found 
something to do at last.” 

“ Every fellow gets into business now,” said Mr. Barnicott, who 
was not overburdened with brains. ‘Think I shall go in for trade 
myself, if I get too much bored.” 

“Then we will still try to keep you well amused,” said Alma, with a 
scornful little smile. “It is quite delightful to know a few people 
who have nothing to do with buying and selling, and are not always 
worrying themselves about the money-market, and things of that 
kind. We are in a fair way to become a nation of shop-keepers, 
indeed !” 

“Oh, I’m quite willing to leave trade alone, if you'll help me to 
fill up all my leisure hours,” said Ernest Barnicott, gallantly. ‘ And 
we've been getting through the summer very well, haven’t we ?” 

“There is a good deal of it left to get through,” Alma answered, 
‘¢ But what with lawn-tennis, and riding and driving, we manage to 
kill time pretty successfully at Fairbridge.” 

If they had only known that the girl, who was set down as belong- 
ing to the ‘business people,” was the very person of whom old 
Redburn, the rich coffee-planter, would soon be in search ! 

But they did not know it; and Alma tried valiantly to persuade 
herself that she was not one bit annoyed, and that her heart did not 
ache in the least. Ernest Barnicott’s attentions were becoming defi- 
nite and satisfactory; and if he were not as clever as Godwin, he 
would probably be easier to manage. It was natural, perhaps, that her 
thoughts should turn a little sentimentally towards her first lover. 
“ And after all,” she thought, “‘ supposing I had had my dream out, and 
married him, shouldn’t I have got heartily tired of shabby gowns 
and everlasting economy? I think I should; and then he, in his 
turn, would have got tired of me. Godwin was a man who required 
a great deal of devotion, and I’m afraid the supply would not have 
always been equal to the demand.” 

So she mused about the old days and the new; while two persons, 
travelling town-wards in a first-class carriage, were so delightfully 
occupied with each other that they had forgotten even the fact of her 
existence. Beatrice, unwearied by the day’s pleasure, had a face as 
fresh as a white rose; the evening wind smote her, and stirred her 
hair, as Godwin sat on the opposite seat and looked at her with 
earnest eyes. 
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Old Corder and the Miltons had left the pair to themselves, and 
even Harriet appeared not to notice them in the least. And yet all 
these elderly people knew perfectly well what was going on, and 
their elaborate pretence of unconsciousness did not deceive each 
other for a moment. 

“When shall we have another day like this?” Godwin asked. “I 
shall remember this sunset in my dreams. Do you recollect our 
first railway journey together ?” 

“Yes,” she said, with a quick little smile. ‘‘ What a forlorn creature 
I was then, and now I seem to have a host of friends.” 

“You were not half as forlorn as I was. How little I thought 
that I was ever destined to enjoy life again, as I have enjoyed it 
to-day.” 

“There are plenty of bright tomorrows coming,” she declared, 
softly. “I am beginning to have great faith in the future.” The 
impulsive words were followed by a blush, and she looked away from 
him, and out into the deepening twilight. 

“T must not talk to you about the future yet,” he said. ‘ There 
is work that must be done first; but hope will help me. You 
know now what it is, and why I must do it.” 

“Yes, I know,” she murmured. And then, suddenly breaking the 
hush that fell on them both, she added, in a different tone: “ To- 
morrow I am to take my first singing-lesson. One day you must 
know Mr. Vordenberg. I am sure he wants to be a kind friend 
to me.” 

“That is not wonderful,” he replied. ‘ But it isn’t a bad reason 
for knowing him.” 

“Oh, but there are other reasons, better still. He is lonely and 
sad, and while he gives me lessons, I mean to give him sympathy. 
You will help me to cheer him, won’t you?” 


(To be continued. ) 





MAY-TIME. 


WE all have our visions and fancies 
And live in dim worlds of our own, 

Fond day-dreams and idle romances 
Belong not to childhood alone ; 

Though on to the close of life’s story 
Our pleasures are watered by tears, 

Though sorrow still shadows the glory 

Of fugitive years. 


As season is followed by season, 
And their fruits and glad blossoms decay, 
We say time has sobered our reason 
And sigh that our locks are so grey ; 
While still in the depth of our nature. 
Sublime and immortal as truth, 
Dwells changeless in aspect and feature 
The soul of our youth. 


The garlands of May-day may perish, 
But the blossoms around us to-day, 

Re-kindle within us and cherish 
Thoughts only awakened by May : 

The odours of Spring without number 
Restore to all those who pass by, 

Recollections that often may slumber, 

But never can die. 


And thus in the midst of our mourning, 
May happier anthems arise ; 
Thus joy from long exile returning, 
Still takes weary souls by surprise : 
For pain is of earth, is diurnal, 
And soon is forgotten or slain ; 
But love is divine and eternal, 
And always will reign. 
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